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Him?  An  Atomic  Scientist? 


Why,  he’s  only  interested  in  baseball,  frojfs,  puppies, 
ice  cream  cones  .  . .  thinjrs  like  that. 

Of  course  he  is,  nV/Zif  now,  but  todai/s  little  boji  must 
be  toniorrow’.'t  .skilled  scientiat  or  engineer  ...  if 
America’s  supply  of  technically  trained  people  is  to 
be  brought  into  balance  with  our  needs. 


And  he  can’t  do  it  alone  I  Maybe  he’s  not  interested 
in  education  now  .  .  .  but  we  are,  and  you  are,  and 
someday  he  will  be,  too.  Someday  he’ll  thank  you. 
his  teacher,  for  the  inspiration,  guidance  and  edu¬ 
cational  background  you’re  giving  him  today.  He’ll 
thank  you  tomorrow  .  .  .  but  we  want  to  thank 
you  todaji,  during  this  American  Education  Week. 
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FREE  MATERIALS 

MADE  AVAILABLE  BY 
NJEA  FOR  CIVIC 
CLUBS.  P.T.A..  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC 
MEETINGS 

The  Busiest  Place  in  Town.  The 
story  of  teacher  salaries  in  New 
Jersey  and  why  a  good  local 
schedule  is  essential.  15  min.;  col¬ 
or;  sound. 

A  Desk  for  Billie.  The  true  story 
of  a  migrant  child  who  found  op¬ 
portunity  in  schools  across  Ameri¬ 
ca.  57  min.;  color;  sound. 

Freedom  To  Learn.  Brings  out 
the  importance  of  freedom  to 
teach  and  to  learn  in  a  democracy. 
11  Vi  min.;  color;  sound. 

Mike  Makes  His  Mark.  A  junior 
high  school  in  action,  meeting  the 
problem  of  a  potential  delinquent. 
29  min.;  color;  sound. 

Not  By  Chance.  The  education  of 
a  prospective  teacher  and  what 
goes  into  tailoring  her  for  her  pro¬ 
fession.  28  min.;  color;  sound. 

Skippy  and  the  Three  R’s.  Shows 
how  our  schools  teach  the  funda¬ 
mentals  to  the  children  just  en¬ 
tering  school.  29  min.;  color; 
sound. 

Borrow  directly  from  The  Film 
Library,  N.  |.  State  Museum, 
State  House  Annex,  Trenton  25, 

N.  J. 

No  Teacher  Alone.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  teachers’  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  special  reference 
to  the  NEA.  20  min.;  color; 
sound. 

Borrow  directly  from  N|EA  Mem¬ 
bership  Department,  1 80  W. 
State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  ). 

“What’s  the  Answer?”  Tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  programs  from  the 
NJEA-PTA  radio  series  are  avail¬ 
able  on  special  request.  30  min.; 
tape. 

Borrow  directly  from  N|EA  Ra¬ 
dio-TV  Department,  180  W. 
State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.  |. 
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The  Morning  Post 


Indicative 
Dear  Sir: 

On  behalf  of  the  Princeton  Township 
Teachers’  Association,  I  would  like  to 
commend  your  staff  member,  Mr.  Lewis 
Applegate. 

Whenever  we  seek  his  advice,  his  cor¬ 
dial  manner,  patience  and  willingness  to 
cooperate  are  indicative  of  the  fine  lead¬ 
ership  of  our  State  organization. 

John  P.  Hoipp,  Jr. 
president,  P.  T.  T.  A. 

NJEA  staff  representatives  are  available 
to  assist  any  local  group  of  NJEA  mem¬ 
bers  with  their  local  problems  or  programs. 

Our  Error 

Gentlemen: 

The  teachers  of  Mt.  Vernon  Ave.  School 
in  Irvington  strongly  protest  your  con¬ 
tinuing  to  publish,  even  after  having  been 
corrected  by  the  Salary  Committee  of  the 
Irvington  Teachers  Association,  the  false 
statement  that  Irvington  teachers  took  a 


“day’s  ‘sick  leave’  to  protest  budget  cuts.” 

Irvington  teachers  are  on  record  as  re¬ 
fusing  to  say  that  they  were  sick  when 
they  were  in  good  health.  In  signing,  as  • 
the  reason  for  absence,  that  he  was  out 
of  school  because  of  personal  business,  a 
teacher  lost  a  full  day's  pay.  In  addition 
to  that,  at  the  end  of  June,  1956,  the 
Irvington  Board  of  Education  required 
Irvington  teachers  to  report  to  school  on 
one  extra  day.  That  day  was  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  days  in  the  original  > 
school  calendar  for  the  school  year  1955- 
56.  For  reporting  on  that  day,  teachers 
received  no  salary.  i 

The  teachers  of  Mount  Vernon  Ave.  ’ 
School  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  you 
publish  promptly  and  prominently  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  error  you  have  printed  and 
that  you  arrange  for  that  correction  to  ' 
be  widely  circulated.  Steps  should  also  | 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  error  will 
not  be  published  again. 

The  Faculty 

Mt.  Vernon  Ave.  School 

Sorry. 


j  Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

j  It  certainly  is  nice  to  have  you  to  write  to  and  have  you  to  ask  questions 
j  of.  Being  pretty  new  at  teaching  I  get  kind  of  mixed  up.  It  seemed  to  me 
1  when  I  was  in  college  that  all  I  had  to  do  was  follow  the  book  and  I’d  teach 

I  but  somehow  a  lot  of  things  get  left  out  of  the  book,  like  how  to  keep  a  reg¬ 
ister  (at  which  I’m  not  so  hot),  figure  out  how  to  watch  both  ends  of  a  line 

of  kids  that  has  its  ends  on  two  floors  and  how  to  know  how  bad  a  kid  has 

to  go  or  if  he  has  to  go  at  all. 

My  Mom  always  told  me  that  if  I  didn’t  have  enough  respect  for  myself 
to  keep  my  clothes  neat  and  clean  and  like  she  said  “Presentable”  then  who 
did  I  think  would  respect  me.  It  must  be  a  lot  of  the  kids’  Moms  don’t  know 
about  this  anymore  as  a  lot  of  kids  show  up  at  school  in  awful  funny  clothes. 
The  stuff  I  studied  in  college  didn’t  tell  me  what  I  should  do  about  kids  that 
wear  their  shirt  tails  out  or  that  come  to  school  in  blue  jeans  or  if  the  girls 
should  wear  slacks  and  tight  sweaters. 

Then  I  got  another  question,  but  being  of  the  male  variety  it  don’t  just 
really  make  it  bad  for  me  only  I  get  to  wondering.  Some  of  the  ladies  that 
teach  in  our  school  sure  do  dress  pretty.  Looks  to  me  like  they  are  dressed 
up  more  than  the  folks  in  church  on  Sunday. 

It  seems  kind  of  funny  to  me  that  teachers  dress  up  so  much  and  kids 
dress  up  so  little  in  school.  Maybe  you  could  tell  me  what  book  I  should 
get  to  read  up  about  such  things  as  I  get  mixed  up  more  and  more,  and  1 
want  to  look  like  I  should  look  around  the  school.  Maybe  I  should  wear  blue 
jeans  and  my  best  suit  coat  then  I’d  have  some  of  both  styles  or  would  that 
look  funny?  I’ve  looked  in  Sears  and  Roebuck’s  catalogue  but  they  don’t 
have  a  thing  just  for  school  teachers. 

Respectfully. 

D.  Nation 
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Newark  will  be  open  at  the  Newark 
Museum  from  November  12  to 
March  16. 


'  MUSIC 

Rutgers 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 


New  Jersey  Education  Association 
will  hold  its  104th  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City,  on  the  week¬ 
end  of  Nov.  7,  8,  and  9. 

American  Education  Week  will  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  nation 
during  the  week  of  Nov.  10-16. 
The  N.  J.  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Public  Schools  celebrates  its  second 
birthday  with  an  all-day  meeting  at 
the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton  on 
November  16. 

NEA  Association  for  Health,  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  and  Recreation  will 
hold  a  conference  on  “Recreation 
for  the  Mentally  111”  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  on  November  17-20. 

The  Crippled  Children  Program  of 
the  N.  J.  State  Department  of  Health 
in  cooperation  with  the  duPont  In¬ 


stitute  and  the  Association  for  the 
Aid  of  Crippled  Children  will  hold 
a  professional  symposium  on  restora¬ 
tive  service  for  the  handicapped  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  November  20-21. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  is  holding  its  annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Novem¬ 
ber  28-30. 

Teacher  Examinations  for  positions 
in  the  city  of  Newark  will  be  held 
on  December  27. 


“Sputnik”  has  been  added  to  the 
planetarium  presentation  at  the  New¬ 
ark  Museum,  Sat.,  Sun.,  &  holidays 
at  2:30  and  3:30  p.m. 

The  N.  J.  Historical  Society  is  de¬ 
picting  the  steady  march  of  N.  J. 
transportation  development  at  the 
Society  Museum.  230  Broadway. 
Newark. 
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“Virginia  Impartially  Examined”  is 
the  current  exhibition  of  rare  books, 
manuscripts,  and  maps  at  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Library,  Princeton  University. 
Art  and  Archaeology  from  ancient 
Egypt  to  Modern  Art  are  included 
in  the  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Art 
Museum,  Princeton  University. 


EXHIBITIONS 

“Carpenter  and  Blacksmith  in  Early 
■America”  presents  tools  and  objects 
made  by  the  pioneer  builders  of 
America.  At  Newark  Museum,  43 
Washington  St.,  through  November. 
“Our  Town”,  an  exhibit  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  City  of 
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“This  Is  Reath”,  a  new  play  by  "School 
Gladys  Foster  of  Morristown,  will  I 
be  presented  in  the  Old  Gymnasium.  Teachii 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange.  Eve. 

8:30  p.m.  and  mat.  (Sat.)  2:30  p.m.  Paying 
Tickets  at  $1.00  reserved  by  writing  Educa 


to  the  Footlight  Club.  Show  runs  Y 
November  14  and  15.  c 


TO  HELP  YOU  DO  THE  THE  JOB  YOU  WANT  TO  DO... 


Have  you  had 
a  complete 

Map  and  Globe  Survey  Program? 


The  Rand  McNally  Survey  Program  is  a  unique  service,  built  on  years  of 
educational  experience,  and  designed  around  the  needs  of  the  modern  class¬ 
room.  It  eliminates  unnecessary  map  expenditures  and  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  the  cartographic  tools  created  for  her  grade  level. 


.4t  your  request,  a  professionally -trained  Rand  McNally  Representative  will: 


Make  a  complete  inventory  of  all  your  map  materials 

Make  a  fair  analysis  of  each  map  and  globe  to  see  if  they  are  in  good  condition, 
up-to-date,  and  suitable  for  the  grade  level  in  which  they  are  found 
Make  a  complete  and  detailed  classroom-by-classroom,  item-by-item  purchas¬ 
ing  plan  extended  over  a  three  year  period,  and  based  on  a  graded  map  and 
globe  program  and  your  curricular  needs 

Conduct  an  in-service  program  in  the  teaching  of  maps  and  globes  which  will 
prove  invaluable  for  your  teachers 


The  Rand  McNally  Map  and  Globe  Survey  Program  is  a  professional  service  offered  you 
without  charge  by  professional  consultants.  Your  Rand  McNally  Field  Representative 
will  be  glad  to  call  to  discuss  this  with  you. 


For  further  information,  write: 


RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY  •  Box  7600  •  Chicago  80,  Illinois 


A.  DANIEL  BACON  Ml 
Box  25 

Bldwenburg,  New  Jersey 
Hopewell  i-04f7J2 


MARSHALL  P.  SMITH 
Box  160.  R.D.  #2 
Farmingdale,  New  Jersey 
Farmingdale  5-9361 
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'  MUSIC 

Rutgers  University  Concerts  are  giv¬ 
en  in  the  University  Gymnasium, 
j  New  Brunswick.  Tickets  for  individ- 
!  ual  concerts  $3.00 — $1.25  may  be 
^  reserved  through  the  Music  Depart- 
[  ment.  Coming  soon  will  be:  “Phila- 
'  delphia  Orchestra”  .  .  .  Nov.  4  “Na¬ 
tional  Symphony”  .  .  .  Dec.  2. 

The  N.  J.  .411-State  Chorus  and  Or¬ 
chestra  repeats  the  program  it  pre- 
^  sents  at  the  NJEA  Convention  in 
the  Mosque  Theatre,  Newark,  at 
’  3:00  p.m.  on  November  17. 

•  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“What’s  the  Answer”,  weekly  pro- 
t  gram  on  schools  produced  by  NJEA 

I  ,  and  the  N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents 
t  and  Teachers.  Soon-to-be-heard  top¬ 
ics  include: 

The  School  Custodian” — 

week  of  Nov.  3 

y  School  Health  Examinations” — 

II  week  of  Nov.  10 
1,  Teaching  the  Deaf  Child” — 

'■  week  of  Nov.  17 

'  Paying  for  a  College 
?  Education” —  week  of  Nov.  24 

So  You  Want  To  Be  on  the 
School  Board” —  week  of  Dec.  1 


“American  vs.  European 
Schools” — 


WCRV, 

WCTC. 
WFPG, 
WJLK. 
WKDN, 
WMTR, 
WNNJ, 
WSNJ, 
WHM. 


Washington 
New  Brunswick 
Atlantic  City 
Asbury  Park 
Camden 
Morristown 
Newton 
Bridgeton 
Trenton 


week  of 

Dec.  8 

Wed.. 

2:05 

p.m. 

I4S0 

Sun., 

7:35 

p.m. 

1450 

Mon., 

9:30 

p.m. 

1310 

Thurs., 

8:05 

p.m. 

800 

Sun., 

5:05 

p.m. 

1250 

Thurs., 

2:05 

p.m. 

1360 

Sun., 

2:05 

p.m. 

1240 

Sun., 

4:30 

p.m. 

920 

Tues., 

8:05 

p.m. 

TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Progress”,  weekly  program  on 
schools  produced  by  NJEA  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  Programs  are  broadcast 
in  color  over  WRCV-TV,  Channel 
3,  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday.  (If 
football  “Game  of  the  Week”  is 
from  the  East,  program  follows  the 
game;  if  from  the  West,  precedes 
the  game  at  1:00  p.m.)  Soon  to  be 
seen  topics  include: 

"Are  We  Speaking  English?” 

Nov.  2 

“Tell  It  to  the  Superintendent” 

Nov.  9 

“Know  Your  Schtxtls”  Nov.  16 
“Speech”  Nov.  23 

“Paying  for  a  College  Education” 

Nov.  30 


“Know  Your  Schools”  will  be  a  six- 
w'eek  special  public  service  project 
of  NBC  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
NEA,  NJEA,  and  many  local  as¬ 
sociations,  special  programs,  regu¬ 
lar  programs,  and  spot  announce¬ 
ments  will  refkort  extensively  on 
school  and  college  problems.  Pro¬ 
grams  will  originate  from  WRCA 
and  WRCA-TV,  New  York  City, 
and  from  WRCV-  and  WRCV-TV 
Philadelphia,  starting  on  Oct.  12 
continuing  to  Nov.  16. 

Five  Educational  TV  shows  are  be¬ 
ing  broadcast  over  NBC’s  regular  net¬ 
work  facilities  to  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  TV  stations.  The  programs  are 
seen  each  weekday  evening  at  6:00 
p.m.  Daily  topics  are: 


Mon .  “International 

Geophysical  Year” 

Tues .  “Mathematics” 

Wed .  “Arts  and  the 

Gods” 

Thurs .  “Survival” 

Fri .  “Camera  on 

Washington” 


Programs  can  be  seen  over  Station 
WRCA-TV,  New  York  through 
Jan.  3. 


MONTCLAIR  TOURS 

Christmas  in  the  Tropics 

PUERTO  RICO— VIRGIN  ISLANDS  SSA466 
Dec.  24 — Jan.  I — 2  cr.  $365  (all  expenses) 

See  San  Juan  old  and  new — Morro  Castle,  La  Fortaleza,  University, 
Cathedral,  Ponce  de  Leon's  Church,  cockfight,  etc. 


FOR  CREDIT 

Other  Tours  for  1958 

Easter  in  the  South 

NEW  ORLEANS,  GULF  COAST, 
NATCHEZ,  VICKSBURG,  CAJUN 
COUNTRY— April  4— 1 3.  2  cr  $245 
(all  expenses  except  meals)  SSA484 


Two-Day  mountain  and  seashore  tour  to  south  and  west  coast — 
Coamo  Springs,  Barranquitas,  Ponce,  San  German,  Mayaguez, 
Arecibo. 

Motor  Trips  to  El  Junque  Rain  Forest,  Luquillo  Beach. 

Air  Tour  to  St.  Thomas,  V.  I. — Bluebeard's  Castle,  Drake's  Bay, 
Cha-Cha  Town,  duty-free  shopping  in  Charlotte  Amalie. 
Luncheon  in  Virgin  Isle  Hotel. 

Christmas  and  New  Year's  festivals. 

All  Travel  by  air  and  motor  coach — exotic  hotels  and  restaurants — 
ideal  climate — Spanish-American  culture — amazing  progress. 


July  and  August 

AMAZING  AMERICA  —  12,500 
miles  from  coast  to  coast  June  27 
—  Aug.  26—10  cr.  $775  (all 
expenses  except  meals)  SSS462 

Travel  for  Teachers 

Economical,  Educational,  Non- 
Profit,  Comfortable,  Pleasant.  Earn 
Credits  for  Degrees,  Certification 
Equivalencies. 

Quotas  Limited — Register  NOW 


Write  to:  Edgar  C.  Bye,  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

PLAN  FOR  HOLIDAYS  -  GO  AND  KNOW 
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THIS  MONTH  Dr.  Beck  finishes  his  fwo-year  ferm  as  President 
of  the  Association.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Vice-President  Mazie 
V.  Scanlan  of  Atlantic  City. 


After  two  momentous  years  in  offKe 

I  want  to  speak  to  my  fellow-teachers 
about  our  Association  and  its  future. 
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From  the  President’ 


T 

*His  IS  my  last  message  as  President  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  two  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profi- 
able  years  of  my  life,  this  seems  to  be  the  moment 
when  I  can  speak  very  frankly  to  my  fellow-teachers 
about  what  I’ve  seen  of  their  Association  and  about  its 
future. 

We  New  Jersey  teachers  have  one  of  the  very  best 
state  education  associations  in  the  country — held  in 
high  respect  by  political  leaders  and  the  public,  and 
with  excellent  relations  with  our  State  Department  of 
Education  and  other  organizations  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation. 

We  are  an  organization  of  ALL  professional  educa¬ 
tors,  sensitive  to,  but  not  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  any  special  group  or  geographical  area.  While  our 
major  function  grows  out  of  the  constitutional  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  State  for  education,  our  position  mid¬ 
way  between  local  groups  and  the  national  association 
gives  us  great  obligations  to  both. 

Ours  is  a  real  professional  organization,  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  public  and  to  the  children  just  as 
great  as  our  concern  with  the  welfare  of  our  own 
members.  All  our  decisions  must  regard  public  and 
pupil  welfare,  too.  Our  total  program  must  show  con¬ 
cern  with  the  whole  educational  picture  in  our  State. 
Such  problems  as  teacher  recruitment,  college  op¬ 
portunities,  school  construction,  and  school  finances 
demand  our  attention,  along  with  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  teachers. 

Our  very  great  gains  in  prestige  and  power  in  re¬ 
cent  years  carry  with  them  vast  responsibilities.  We 
must  use  our  prestige  and  power  humbly,  guarding 
ourselves  against  the  sin  of  arrogance;  moving  slowly 


at  times  since  each  move  may  have  effects  greater  | 
than  we  can  see;  avoiding  wrong  decisions  and  wrong 
actions  by  the  most  painstaking  consideration  and 
research.  Yet  we  must  use  our  prestige  and  power, 
seeking  if  necessary  the  places  where  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  the  limits  we  have  marked  out  for 
ourselves,  and  acting  boldly  and  courageously  when 
the  occasion  arises. 

Some  of  the  areas,  in  which  1  see  need  for  great 
concern  in  the  years  ahead,  are  our  standards — which 
are  being  put  under  such  strains  by  current  conditions: 
our  ethics — which  should  actually  determine  profes¬ 
sional  conduct;  our  method — effective  concern  with 
what  is  taught  and  how;  and  our  social  position- 
public  acceptance  of  teaching  among  the  most  re¬ 
spected  of  professions. 

I  cannot  leave  your  presidency  without  expressing 
my  profound  gratitude  to  my  fellow-teachers  who 
have  served  with  me  as  officers,  as  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  on  the  Delegate  Assembly,  as 
members  of  Association  committees;  to  local  and 
county  associations  and  their  officers  who  have  sup¬ 
ported  our  program  so  vigorously;  to  the  Federated 
Boards  of  Education,  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  other  “friendly”  organizations  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work;  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Raubinger  and  his  fellows  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  to  my  own  board  and  school  staff  who  have 
been  so  considerate  over  the  past  two  years;  and  of 
course  to  Fred  Hipp  and  his  loyal  NJEA  staff. 

1  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to  Miss  Scanlan  and 
other  new  officers  who  will  face  many  great  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  years  ahead. 

Sincerely  yt)nrs. 
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NJEA  Proposal  Would  Double  State  Aid 

I 


Many  Districts  Would  Receive  Two  to  Three 
TimesPresent  Amounts  with  New  $300-$75  Plan 


Many  New  Jersey  school  districts 
would  more  than  double  their  State 
school  aid  under  the  new  NJEA  pro¬ 
posal.  NJEA  will  ask  the  1958  Legis¬ 
lature  to  raise  the  present  $200-$50 
school  aid  formula  to  $300-$75. 

Effect  Computed 

The  Association  has  computed  and 
released  to  the  press  tables  showing 


er 

ng 

nd 

Jr, 

ed 

or 

en 

the  effect  of  the  change  on  each  in¬ 
dividual  district.  The  state-wide  cost 
with  such  a  program  would  be  $77,- 
031,244  above  present  costs  if  the 
new  program  were  in  effect  this  year. 

County  totals  are  as  follows: 

Present  Law 

Proposed 

;at 

$200  Foun- 

$300 

ch 

dation 

Foundation 

$50 

$75 

ns; 

Minimum 

Minimum 

es- 

ith 

Atlantic 

$  1,588.575 

$  3.060,879 

Bergen 

7,119,241 

16.771,670 

Burlington 

2,513,160 

5,071,782 

rc- 

Camden 

4,763,138 

10.280.532 

Cape  May 

463,775 

852.941 

ing 

Cumberland 

1,928,857 

3,778,817 

E:sei 

7,811,596 

19,683.216 

Gloucester 

2,506,789 

4,770036 

the 

Hudson 

4,971,649 

11,429,184 

as 

Hunterdon 

745,113 

1,598,753 

and 

Mercer 

2,088,997 

5,113,005 

Middlesex 

4,100  050 

9,559,769 

up- 

Monmouth 

4,490  816 

9,079.820 

Morris 

2,696,845 

6.236483 

and 

Ocean 

987,179 

1,908,764 

vith 

Passaic 

3,878.656 

9,115,158 

nis- 

Salem 

1 ,347,696 

2,400.331 

Somerset 

1,620.814 

3,706.764 

Sussex 

793,304 

1 ,574,650 

ave 

.  Union 

4,513,236 

10.846782 

of 

Warren 

1.077,551 

2,159.018 

and 

total 

$62,007,037 

$139,038,381 

x)n- 

S.  Herbert 

Starkey, 

Jr.,  NJEA 

Research  Director,  explains  that  the 
50-called  “formula”  aid  is  now  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  which 
the  State  contributes  to  local  educa¬ 
tion  expenditures.  Other  major  aid 
Items  go  toward  transportation,  costs. 


school  building,  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  and  teacher 
retirement. 

“The  increased  aid  is  needed,” 
Mr.  Starkey  says,  “to  hold  local  tax 
rates  down.  Local  taxes  went  up  over 
$40,000,000  this  year  for  school  costs 
alone.  This  is  twice  as  much  as  in  any 
previous  year.  Without  State  aid, 
however,  in  the  face  of  rising  school 
costs,  the  increase  could  be  just  as 
great  for  1958.” 

Based  on  Cost  per  Pupil 

“The  State  aid  formula,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  based  on  the  idea  that 
every  district  should  have  at  least 
$200  available  for  every  pupil.  The 
enrollment  in  each  district  is  multi- 


Superintendents  All  Back 

New  Jersey  school  superintendents 
have  gone  unanimously  on  record  to 
support  the  NJEA  plan  for  increasing 
state  school  aid.  They  took  this  ac¬ 
tion  during  their  twelfth  annual  con¬ 
ference  at  Atlantic  City,  October  9- 
11.  Charles  B.  Pierce,  Ocean  City 
superintendent,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  school  heads,  with  John  B. 
Geissinger  of  Somerville  named  as 
president-elect. 

During  their  three-day  conference 
on  “The  Superintendent  as  Instruc¬ 
tional  Leader”,  the  superintendents 
heard  C.  C.  Trillingham  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Curtis  H.  Threlkeld,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Frederick  M.  Raubinger; 
held  numerous  group  meetings  and 
discussions  on  the  conference  topic; 
and  joined  for  a  banquet  with  the 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  was  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Trillingham  presented  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  of  what  teachers 
want  in  their  administrators,  with 


plied  by  $200  to  get  the  cost  of  a 
■foundation  program’  which  every 
school  district  in  the  State  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  pupils.  From  this  amount 
the  State  subtracts  what  it  regards 
as  a  local  “fair  share’  of  this  cost, 
mainly  the  amount  which  the  district 
could  raise  by  a  5-mill  tax  on  equaliz¬ 
ed  valuations.  The  State  then  makes 
up  any  difference,  but  in  every  case 
gives  a  district  minimum  aid  of  at 
least  $50  per  pupil.” 

“The  NJEA  proposal  for  State  aid 
would  replace  the  $200  figure  in  the 
present  formula  by  $300,  and  the 
minimum  aid  of  $50  would  be  raised 
to  $75.  The  plan  would  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  minimum  aid  districts. 
At  present  204  districts  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  minimum  aid  of  $50  per 
pupil;  under  the  new  NJEA  plan  all 
except  79  would  get  more  than  the 
$75  minimum.” 


State  Aid  Request 

emphasis  upon  leadership,  protection, 
and  understanding.  Dr.  Threlkeld,  re¬ 
tired  superintendent  of  South  Orange- 
Maplewood,  discussed  the  way  in 
which  taxes  should  be  presented  to 
the  people,  with  emphasis  on  taxation 
as  the  “power  to  build”  rather  than 
the  “power  to  destroy.”  He  urged  that 
schools  themselves  teach  their  pupils 
about  education  and  taxation. 

Commissioner  Raubinger  summar¬ 
ized  recent  local  action  on  bond  is¬ 
sues  (in  1956-57,  145  submitted  for 
$110,676,750;  116  approved  first 
time,  29  rejected;  eight  of  those  re¬ 
jected  resubmitted  and  passed.  Total 
approvals,  $94,289,750).  He  cited 
the  Dodge  reports  to  show  that  New 
Jersey  school  building  costs  compare 
favorably  with  school  costs  in  other 
states  and  with  the  costs  of  industrial 
and  commercial  buildings. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Mertching  of  Oradell 
was  reelected  as  secretary  of  the  su¬ 
perintendents,  and  Leonard  R.  Parks 
of  Cedar  Grove  as  treasurer. 
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Burlington  H.  S.  is  one  of  many  high  schools 
profiting  from  a  program  of  international  exchange. 

A  Two-Way  Road  to 

by  Frank  M.  Updike 


social  studies  department 
Burlington  Sr.  H.S. 

MaAILMAN  ystavyys”,  is  the 
way  in  which  Marja-Liisa  Toivanen 
of  Lahti,  Finland,  says  “world  friend¬ 
ship”.  That  simple  phrase  in  what¬ 
ever  language  it  may  be  spoken 
exemplifies  the  best  hopes  of  man¬ 
kind.  Currently  one  of  the  best 
chances  of  achieving  that  hope  seems 
to  spring  from  the  new  understand¬ 
ings  which  arise  from  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  people  who  can 
number  as  members  of  their  "fam¬ 
ily”  a  foreign  exchange  student. 

Marja-Liisa,  who  came  to  Burling¬ 
ton  in  August  of  1956,  was  one  of 
the  typical  teen-agers  from  abroad 
brought  to  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Field 
Service.  Her  experiences  during  the 
school  year  were  no  doubt  typical 
of  those  of  her  769  “brothers  and 

AN  OUTSIDE  VIEW  ol  world  problems  co 
part  in  a  regular  discussion. 


head 


sisters”  in  this  program  who  were 
spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Burlington 
she  became  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Howe,  school 
superintendent,  and  when  school 
opened  she  was  enrolled  in  Burl¬ 
ington  Senior  High  School  as  a  class¬ 
mate  of  Elaine  Howe,  a  senior. 
Her  academic  program  was  spe¬ 
cialized  so  she  could  take  a  number 
of  history  and  English  courses.  This 
flexible  program  allows  the  student 
and  the  school  to  realize  the  max¬ 
imum  benefit  from  the  experience. 

Works  Diligently 

Marja-Liisa’s  personal  charm  won 
for  her  the  friendship  of  the  faculty 
and  students  alike.  Her  diligent  work 
in  her  studies  and  her  distinctive 

!S  to  a  hictory  class  when  Marja-Liisa  takes 
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contributions  to  discussions  in  the  I 
“World  Problems”  class  were  a  mark 
of  real  academic  ability  and  train-  [ 
ing.  ' 

Burlington  is  now  in  its  fifth  year 
of  participation  in  the  Exchange 
Student  Program.  The  American 
Field  Service  under  whose  auspices 
such  a  program  is  possible  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  dedicated  to  the  . 
cause  of  world  peace  and  under-  i 
standing.  The  organization  was  start-  ' 
ed  in  World  War  I  as  a  group 
of  volunteer  ambulance  drivers;  it 
served  through  the  war  and  was 
disbanded.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  it  was  reactivated,  served 
once  more  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  wounded,  and  then,  rather 
than  lapse  back  into  inactivity, 
inaugurated  in  a  very  modest  way 
a  program  of  student  exchange.  It 
seems  very  fitting  that  from  this 
group  which  originally  was  instituted 
to  serve  mankind  during  the  grim 
futility  of  war  there  should  arise 
a  plan  so  vividly  alive  with  hope 
for  the  future.  The  program  has 
grown  yearly  since  its  inception  and 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  exchange 
of  students  on  the  high  school  level. 
Concentration  upon  this  age  group 
is  deliberate,  for  it  is  thought  that 
they  are  the  most  receptive  to  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  plan.  Cer¬ 
tainly  many  American  high  school 
students  who  will  never  get  to  col¬ 
lege  are  having  the  chance  to  make 
friends  with  a  foreign  student. 


many 

affecte 


American  Student  Abroad 


Almost  equally  important  as  im¬ 
plied  in  the  word  “exchange”,  is  the 
opportunity  given  to  the  participat¬ 
ing  school  to  send  one  of  its  own 
outstanding  students  abroad  for  the 
summer.  While  abroad  the  American 
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(  student  lives  with  a  typical  family 
and  shares  in  all  the  varied  family 
activities.  The  importance  of  this 
exfierience  is  also  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  American  student  is 
able  to  hare  exciting  days  through 

);  discussions  with  classmates  and  in¬ 
terested  adults.  Burlington  has  been 
able  to  send  five  students  abroad 
in  the  past  four  years. 

I  As  with  our  returning  exchange 
student,  the  student  going  home  from 
.  the  United  States  shares  his  impres- 
I  sions  with  his  family  and  friends 
and  classmates.  Such  personal  tes- 
i  timony  is  invaluable  and  it  reaches 
he  I  many  pieople  who  can  not  be  directly 
irk  '  affected  by  the  various  aid  projects 
in-  [  emanating  from  the  national  level. 

I 

Influence  Reaches  Community 
Jar  ' 


the  money  necessary  to  meet  the 
financial  commitments.  Their  satis¬ 
faction  is  derived  from  the  knowledge 
that  their  efforts  make  it  possible  to 
continue  to  build  friendships  on  an 
international  level. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  investigating  the  possibilities  of 
participation  in  the  American  Field 
Service  plan,  questions  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  American  Field  Service, 
1 13  East  3()th  Street,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.  Generally  speaking,  after  ob¬ 
taining  administrative  and  Board  of 
Education  approval,  a  participating 
school  must  finance  the  travel  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  guest  student.  Cur¬ 
rently  this  is  at  an  average  rate  of 
$650.00,  paid  to  the  American  Field 
Service.  After  having  a  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  year  a  host  school  may 


AUTHOR  Frank  Updike  pinpoints  the  town 
where  Burlinqton  H.  S.  student  Barbara 
Gamble  lived  with  a  Norwe9ian  family  dur- 
in9  this  past  summer. 
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The  influence  of  the  exchange 
program  also  reaches  out  into  the 
community  because  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  interests  many  adults 
and  service  organizations.  In  Burl¬ 
ington  the  local  Kiwanis  Club  is  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  have  the  exchange 
students  speak  at  one  of  its  luncheon 
meetings  and  this  interest  is  natural¬ 
ly  reflected  in  a  keener  interest  in  all 
the  school  activities.  It  has  also  been 
the  practice  to  present  programs  for 
PTA  groups  and  other  interested  or¬ 
ganizations.  Probably  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  outgrowth  of  the  program 
developed  this  year  when  the  Rotary 
Gub  of  Burlington  City  sponsored 
an  International  Ball  to  which  were 
invited  as  guests  all  of  the  exchange 
students  in  this  area.  In  addition 
invitations  were  extended  to  the  con- 
I  suls  of  the  countries  represented  and 
a  large  number  of  these  diplomatic 
representatives  were  able  to  attend. 
It  was  an  outstanding  success  for 
all  who  attended  and  the  proceeds 
which  were  donated  to  the  Student 
Exchange  Fund  were  nearly  suf- 
tfeient  by  themselves  to  pay  the  cost 
j  of  participation  in  the  program  for 
a  year. 


•  Students  Responsible 

Since  this  is  essentially  a  teen¬ 
age  program,  it  is  important  that  the 
students  in  our  schools  feel  a  real 
responsibility  for  it.  In  Burlington 
'he  decision  to  participate  with  the 
,  American  Field  Service  was  made 


through  the  Student  Council  and  the 
project  is  still  directed  and  financed 
largely  by  the  Council.  A  number 


of 


students  work  very  hard  to  raise 


send  one  of  its  junior  students  abroad 
for  the  summer  and  currently  the 
travel  expense  for  this  experience 
is  $475.00.  In  many  schools  this 
latter  sum  is  paid  individually  by 
the  student  who  is  selected. 

Participation  in  these  programs 
provides  an  experience  which  can 
probably  be  attained  in  no  other 
way.  Transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  have  brought  the  world’s  peo¬ 


ple  ever  closer  together.  The  great 
barriers  to  understanding  are  now 
ignorance  and  suspicion  but  these 
barriers  can  be  bridged  by  friendship. 
These  important  friendships  are  being 
made  in  ever  increasing  numbers  as 
more  and  more  young  people  are 
brought  together  under  the  Exchange 
Plan.  As  Marja-Liisa  might  say, 
“Nuoriso  rakentaa  siltoja  kuiluien 
ylle”,  or  “youth  can  bridge  the  gap.” 


We  Grouped  Our  Forces  for  the  Civil  War 

by  Eugene  H.  Pichter 

fifth  grade  teacher 
Wayne  Twp. 

We  all  know  the  many  advantages  formed  a  sociodrama — writing  their 
of  grouping  and  have  witnessed  own  script  and  designing  costumes 
countless  practical  uses  for  this  type  and  scenery.  Following  considerable 
of  learning  situation.  I  firmly  believe  research,  another  group  scheduled 
in  it  as  a  means  to  making  all  sub-  a  debate  with  factions  from  both 
jects  interesting  to  the  children  and  the  North  and  South  arguing  for 
a  way  to  channel  interests  in  one  states  rights  and  a  united  Union, 
common  bond  so  each  child  may  The  class  represented  Congress.  In- 
see  the  value  of  living  and  cooperat-  terest  was  at  a  high  level  and  ques- 
ing  with  his  neighbor  in  mutual  in-  tions  were  fired  back  and  forth;  re- 
terests  and  occurrences.  futed  arguments  were  impressed  by 

There  are  countless  situations  that  facts  obtained  from  resource  ma- 
lend  themselves  ideally  to  group  terials  accumulated.  Ufvon  the  ar- 
work.  This  year  I  attempted  a  cul-  guments  presented,  decisions  were 
mination  activity  at  the  close  of  our  voted  and  extemporaneous  speeches 
fifth  grade  study  of  the  Civil  War.  were  made.  Every  pupil  took  part 
The  area  of  study  was  handled  in  in  some  form  of  the  culminating  ac- 
Unit  fashion.  tivity.  Rights  of  man,  logical  and 

One  group  was  responsible  for  art  scientific  thinking  overshadowed 
work  and  projects  relating  to  various  emotional  opinions  and  an  ideal 
phases  of  our  study,  another  per-  learning  situation  evolved. 
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During  the  last  five  years  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  New  Jersey  teachers  has 
gone  up  $1 100.  This  represents  a  ma¬ 
jor  gain  in  purchasing  power,  since 
only  $200  of  this  gain  was  needed  to 
cover  rising  costs-of-living  during 
those  years.  The  bubble  of  optimism 
soon  bursts,  however,  when  we  find 
that  teacher  gains  have  been  matched 
by  those  of  other  wage  groups.  As 
a  result,  the  relative  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  teachers  is  about 
where  it  was  in  1948 — considerably 
lower  than  in  pre-war  1939. 

Purchasing  Power  Trends 

The  accompaying  graph  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  trends  shows  an  18- 
year  history  of  what  the  New  Jersey 
teacher  could  buy  with  his  salary. 
It  also  shows  how  that  purchasing 
power  compared,  over  those  years, 
with  that  of  three  other  groups — New 
Jersey  production  workers,  all  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  U.  S.,  and  U.  S. 
teachers  as  a  whole. 

The  purchasing  power  lines  tell 
whether  average  salaries  went  up  or 
down  after  allowing  for  cost-of-living 
changes.  Since  1939  living  costs  have 
been  going  up.  A  rising  line  on  the 
graph  indicates  an  increase  of  aver¬ 
age  salary  greater  than  the  rise  in 
cost-of-living.  A  falling  line  means 
that  salaries  increased  less  than  the 
living  cost. 

The  gaps  between  the  lines  of  the 
four  groups  represented  on  the  graph 
measure  changes  in  relative  economic 
status.  If  the  four  lines  stayed  to¬ 
gether  all  four  groups  would  today  be 
occupying  the  same  economic  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  each  other  that 
they  held  in  1939.  Divergences  meas¬ 
ure  gains  by  one  group  in  relation  to 
the  others. 

By  this  measure  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  were  far  behind  the  other  three 
in  1948.  Since  then  they  have  barely 
held  their  own,  without  regaining  any 
of  the  lost  ground. 

Losses  in  the  I940's 

The  big  gaps  between  groups  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  1940’s.  Most  work¬ 
ers  experienced  unusual  increases  in 
wages  and  purchasing  power  during 
World  War  II,  which  brought  the 
draft  and  sharply  increased  produc¬ 
tion  requirements,  the  manpower 
shortage  helped  send  wage  rates  up¬ 
ward.  When  inflation  hit  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  production  workers  re¬ 


tained  a  substantial  part  of  these 
gains  in  purchasing  power. 

No  similar  economic  pressures 
were  at  work  for  teachers.  Tlie  early 
’40’s  was  a  period  of  declining  enroll¬ 
ments,  and  although  teachers  were 
leaving  for  military  service  and  jobs 
in  industry,  replacements  were  usual¬ 
ly  available.  Their  salaries  had  risen 
but  little  when  the  j)ost-war  inflation 
hit.  Rising  prices  at  the  close  of  the 
war  dropped  our  teachers  to  a  record 
purchasing  power  low  by  1947. 

Average  Salary  Changes 

A  look  at  average  salaries  and 
percents  of  increase  (see  accompany¬ 
ing  table)  points  up  the  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  pre-1948  period 
and  the  post- 1948  years.  Beginning 
in  1939  with  an  average  salary  of 


service  from  the  State  level.  NJEA 
expanded  its  field  service  in  1 945  and 
created  a  Research  Division  in  1948. 

Recent  Salary  Experience 

During  the  past  eight  years,  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  able  to  hold  their  rela¬ 
tive  economic  position.  In  these  years 
New  Jersey  teachers  have  had  a  53% 
increase  in  average  salary;  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  a  55%  sal¬ 
ary  gain.  These  figures  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  44%  increase  for  all 
employed  persons  in  the  United 
States  or  the  47%  gain  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  production  workers. 

One  reason  for  this  has  been  a 
rapid  growth  in  school  enrollments, 
with  a  serious  teacher  shortage.  Com¬ 
petition  for  teachers  has  forced 
boards  of  education  to  revise  salary 


AVERAGE  SALARIES  IN  SELECTED  YEARS 


New  Jersey 
Teachers 

United  States 
Teachers 

New  Jersey 
Production 
Workers 

All  Persons 
Employed 
in  U.  S. 

1939 

$2,072 

$1,420 

$1,351 

$1,264 

1948 

3,088 

2,710 

2,934 

2.793 

1956  4,740  4,200 

Percent  of  Increase  in  Average  Salary 

4,315 

4,021 

1948  over 

1939 

49% 

91% 

117% 

121% 

1956  over 

1948 

53% 

55% 

47% 

44% 

1956  over 

1939 

129% 

196% 

219% 

218% 

$2,072,  New  Jersey  teachers  achieved 
less  than  a  50%  increase  in  their 
average  salary  by  1948.  The  cor¬ 
responding  increase  for  teachers 
throughout  the  nation  was  91%.  The 
original  differences  between  the  two 
groups  were  cut  in  half. 

New  Jersey  production  workers,  in 
those  years,  achieved  an  increase  of 
1 17% — more  than  twice  the  percent¬ 
age  gain  for  New  Jersey  teachers. 
Similarly  all  persons  employed  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled 
their  average  salary  during  this  nine- 
year  period. 

The  teaching  profession  took  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  even  realize  what  was 
happening.  Another  year  or  two 
passed  before  it  was  properly  organ¬ 
ized  to  meet  the  situation.  In  those 
days,  only  the  larger  districts  had 
formal  salary  guides.  Few  local  dis¬ 
tricts  had  active  salary  committees. 
Up-to-date  information  concerning 
salaries  and  salary  guides  was  not 
available  in  New  Jersey  until  NJEA 
pioneered  by  making  annual  surveys. 
As  local  committees  organized,  they 
realized  the  need  for  more  and  more 


guides  in  an  effort  to  attract  person¬ 
nel.  Teachers  in  New  Jersey  have  had 
the  benefit  of  good  local  organization, 
aided  by  NJEA  field  service.  The 
State-mandated  salary  law  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  raising  salaries  in 
all  districts,  directly  or  indirectly. 

However,  keeping  the  status-quo  is 
not  enough  for  New  Jersey  teachers. 
They  have  still  to  overcome  the  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  of  the  1940’s.  Since 
1939,  all  employed  persons  in  the 
United  States  have  had  a  218%  in¬ 
crease  in  average  earnings.  This  was 
also  the  experience  for  New  Jersey 
production  workers.  U.  S.  teachers 
as  a  whole  trailed  not  too  far  behind 
with  a  196%  increase.  The  129% 
increase  received  by  New  Jersey 
teachers  since  1939  is  far  behind  the 
gains  of  the  other  three  groups. 

The  average  salary  of  New  Jersey 
teachers  was  $2,072  in  1939.  Had 
they  received  the  same  percentage 
increases  in  average  salary  as  did  all 
employed  persons,  their  1956  aver¬ 
age  salary  would  have  been  $6,589, 
(continued  on  page  151) 
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teachers  swarmed  to  the  displays  of  industrial  exhibitors  to  get  classroom  aids. 


USING  ORDINARY  household  items  Anna 
Tantum  (right)  shows  two  teachers  how 
to  plan  and  teach  an  electricity  lesson. 
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ABOVE:  MATERIALS  for  science  experiences  for  primary  grade  children  are 
demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Alice  Matthews. 


RIGHT:  APPEARING  on  the  program  for  elementary  teachers  were  Ellsworth 
Obourn,  Eleanor  Delaney,  and  Don  Herbert. 


Teachers  Primed  for  a  Scientific  Future 
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From  the  State  Department 


Recent  Changes  in  Rules  for  Certification 


PART  ONE  of  a  two-part  series 
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In  October,  1955,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  published  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  NJEA  Review  entitled 
“Keeping  Our  Profession  Profes¬ 
sional.”  This  article  described  the 
changes  in  certification  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  spring  of  1954. 
This  present  report  concerns  itself 
with  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  since  1955.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  contained  in  the  “Re¬ 
vised  18th  Edition  of  Rules  Concern¬ 
ing  Teachers  Certificates",  a  copy  of 
which  is  available  in  every  school 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  office 
of  the  liKal  superintendent  or  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  number  of  renewals  of  certifi¬ 
cates  and  the  issuance  of  new  certi¬ 
ficates  of  all  tyjjes  has  increase  40% 
during  the  last  two  years.  This  larger 
volume  not  only  reflects  the  fact 
that  New  Jersey  school  districts  are 
growing  at  the  rate  of  2,000  addi¬ 
tional  positions  each  year,  but  also 
reflects  the  effect  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  provisional  certificates  which 
can  be  renewed  only  by  taking 
courses  to  remove  deficiencies.  We 
have  also  witnessed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  requests  for  adminis¬ 
trative  and  specialized  certificates. 
These  statistics  do  not  of  course  re¬ 
flect  the  increased  load  upon  the 
Department  which  is  caused  by  a 
rise  in  inquiries  from  outside  of  the 
State  concerning  possibilities  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  New  Jersey  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate. 

Teachers  from  Out-of-State 

We  have  been  increasing  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  teachers  from  out-of-state  ap¬ 
plicants  each  year,  partly  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  maintaining  high  professional 
requirements  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  higher  salaries  resulting  from  new 
mandated  State  minimum  salary 
schedules.  While  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  continues  to  mount,  it  is  hearten¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  during  last  sum¬ 
mer  there  have  been  a  larger  number 
of  fully  qualified  applicants  applying 
for  positions  within  the  State. 

In  order  to  make  it  easier  for 
teachers  trained  in  other  states  to 
qualify  for  positions  in  New  Jersey, 
certificates  are  now  issued  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  approved  colleges  whose 
courses  are  similar  to  those  in  New 
Jersey,  even  though  the  curriculum 
pattern  may  vary  in  some  respects. 
Additional  flexibility  is  achieved  by 
accepting  up  to  six  points  in  general 
professional  courses  among  the 
thirty  required  for  an  elementary 
certificate,  in  cases  where  the  ap¬ 
plicant's  training  also  covers  each 
of  the  specified  areas. 

Emergency  Certerficates 

Emergency  elementary  certificates 
are  now  issued  upon  formal  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  local  board  of  education 
which  certifies  its  inability  to  find  a 
qualified  teacher,  together  with  the 
approval  of  the  County  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools.  For  the  past  three 
years  such  certificates  have  been 
issued  only  if  the  applicant  has  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  60  semester  hour 
credits  in  an  accredited  college  or 
the  equivalent.  It  may  be  renewed  if 
the  holder  completes  four  semester 
hour  credits  each  year. 

Teacher  Aides 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
had  a  number  of  requests  to  rule  as 


By  Frank  B.  Stover 

assistant  commissioner  of  education 

acting  chairman,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

to  whether  or  not  teacher  aides  are 
permitted  under  present  certification 
lules  and  regulations  or  under  pre¬ 
sent  law.  The  reply  has  always  re¬ 
ferred  the  applicant  to  Chapter 
18:13-14,  Revised  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey:  “No  teacher  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  salary  unless  such  teacher 
shall  be  the  holder  of  an  appropriate 
teacher's  certificate."  The  State 
Board  of  Education  has  defined  a 
teacher  as  one  who  teaches,  admin¬ 
isters,  directs  or  supervises  pupils  in 
public  schools  operated  by  local 
boards  of  education.  The  State  rul¬ 
ing.  therefore,  has  been  that  anyone 
employed  in  such  capacity  must  hold 
an  appropriate  teacher's  certificate, 
and  that  “certificate”  may  be  defined 
as  an  emergency,  provisional,  limit¬ 
ed  or  permanent  certificate  issued 
under  the  rules  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Parenthetically  it  may 
be  noted  that  in  most  instances  where 
the  duties  of  the  “teacher  aides” 
are  described,  they  represent  duties 
which  are  characteristic  of  those  per¬ 
formed  by  a  teacher  during  the  course 
of  employment. 

Substitute  Certificates 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  time  of 
teacher  shortage  there  will  be  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  it  may  not  always 
be  pxissible  to  find  a  person  to  per¬ 
form  substitute  teaching  who  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  one  of  the  certificates  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
In  order  to  meet  this  condition  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  certification,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  now  permits  an 
individual  who  does  not  hold  a  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  State  Board 
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of  Examiners  to  be  qualified  as  a 
substitute  through  the  issuance  of  a 
county  substitute  certificate.  Where 
such  a  substitute  certificate  is  issued 
it  is  required  that  the  person’s  name 
appear  on  a  list  submitted  by  a  local 
board  of  education  requesting  the 
services  of  the  applicant  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  teacher.  The  approval  or 
recommendation  of  the  local  super¬ 
intendent  or  county  superintendent 
of  schools  is  also  required.  The 
substitute  teacher  is  required  to  file 
a  certificate  of  good  health  and  testi¬ 
monials  of  good  character,  as  well 
as  the  usual  loyalty  oath  required  of 
all  teachers.  His  general  educational 
background  is  also  included.  How¬ 
ever,  the  substitute  teacher  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  file  a  transcript  nor  to  pay 
the  usual  five  dollar  fee.  Such  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  not  eligible  for  tenure 
in  a  New  Jersey  school  district,  for 
sick  leave,  or  for  other  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  salary  schedules  which  per¬ 
tain  to  teachers  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment.  No  such  substitute  teacher 
may  be  used  in  one  position  for  more 
than  20  days  in  one  school  district 
without  the  permission  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

Acting  Administrators  or 
Principals:  Procedure 
Parallel  regulations  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  apply  to 
persons  who  are  employed  as  act¬ 
ing  supjerintendents  or  acting  princi¬ 
pals.  If  because  of  illness,  emergen¬ 
cy  or  some  other  good  and  sufficient 
reason  a  local  board  of  education  is 
in  a  position  where  it  must  ask  an 
uncertified  p>erson  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity,  the  board  of  education  is 
required  to  make  written  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 


cation,  who  may  grant  permission 
for  a  stated  length  of  time.  This 
regulation  does  not,  of  course,  apply 
when  a  person  who  is  fully  certified 
to  hold  the  position  is  designated  by 
a  board  as  an  acting  superintendent 
or  principal.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  regulation  is  intended 
to  provide  for  emergencies  which 
were  not  contemplated  in  the  law 
(Section  18:13-14  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  which  forbids  a  board  to 
employ  in  such  capacities  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  properly  certified. 

Changes  in  the  Administrative 

Certificate 

In  1956  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  adopted  some  special  regu¬ 
lations  applying  to  administrative 
certificates,  most  of  which  imple¬ 
mented  the  recommendations  of 
committees  which  had  cooperated 
during  the  progress  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Cooperative  Project  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration.  Some  of  the 
principal  changes  may  be  listed  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  is  authorized  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  doctor's  degree  in  educational 
administration  from  an  accredited 
institution  when  the  program  of 
study  leading  to  the  doctorate  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  i  n  lieu  of 
the  standard  training  requirements 
for  the  administrative,  secondary 
principal's,  general  supervisor's,  ele¬ 
mentary  supervisor's  and  secondary 
supervisor's  certificates. 

2.  To  fulfill  the  experience  requirement 
for  the  administrator's  certificate, 
(in  addition  to  experience  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  vice  principal  or  general 
supervisor  serving  more  than  half 
time  in  an  administrative  or  super¬ 
visory  capacity)  the  following  types 
of  experience  may  be  acceptable: 

a.  Experience  as  a  properly  certi- 
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William  H.  Mason,  Jr.  .  Morris  County  Superintendent 

Edward  F.  Kennelly  .  superintendent,  Newark 

Gilmore  J.  Fisher  .  .  superintendent,  Ewing  Twp. 

Mary  E.  Rossi  .  principal,  Vineland  H.  S. 

Gladys  Francis .  Dwight  Morrow  H.  S.,  Englewood 

Anne  E.  Yarrington  .  School  No.  7,  Moorestown 

Tina  De  Falco . Oakland  St.  School,  Red  Bank 

Roger  H.  McDonough  .  director,  division  of  the  State  Library, 
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Allen  F.  Rosebrock,  secretary  .  director,  teacher  education 

and  certification 

Mildred  M.  Smith,  assistant  secretary  .  assistant,  teacher  education 


fied  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools.  I 

b.  One  year  of  accredited  intern¬ 
ship  experience  served  as  pan 
of  a  University  program  of 
study,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  a  year  of  experience,  as  pre-  ' 
viously  stipulated. 

c.  Holders  of  a  doctor's  degree  in 
educational  administration  will 
be  required  to  submit  only  two 
years  of  approved  administra¬ 
tive  experience. 

d.  One  year  of  experience  as  a 
vice-principal  or  a  teaching  prin-  | 
cipal  without  the  usual  princi-  . 
pal's  certification  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  toward  the  three  years  of 
experience  required.  Regardless 

of  the  experience  or  credentials  T 
presented,  however,  the  State  1  he 
Board  of  Examiners  still  re-  |  pgnsic 
quires  at  least  one  year  as  a 
properly  certified  principal,  as-  '  CCSSin 
sistant  principal  or  supervisor  lished 
toward  the  experience  require-  Teach 
ment,  and  in  most  instances  at  ^  jj^ 
least  three  years  will  be  required  .  . 
unless  the  applicant  possesses 
some  of  the  alternative  types  of  *  that  I 
training  or  experience  as  stip-  |  of  th( 
ulated  above.  i  ation 

It  has  also  been  ruled  by  the  j 
State  Board  of  Examiners  that  per-  j 
sons  who  apply  for  the  elementary  5 

principal’s  certificate  may  have 
credited  as  electives  the  courses  berec 
which  they  have  taken  for  general 
administration  or  secondary  admin-  |  gg^ei 
istration.  The  same  is  true  for  ap-  g^e  1 
plicants  for  the  secondary  principal’s  j  jy 
certificate.  However,  a  minimum  |  hons 
preparation  in  the  specific  certifica-  ,  numl 
tion  field  is  required.  '  sion 

Elementary  Certification — K-8  sary 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  re- 
quirements  for  elementary  certifica¬ 
tion  have  been  somewhat  broadened 
in  that  a  limited  number  of  courses 
in  general  professional  education  are  ^ 
now  accepted  as  suitable  electives 
for  this  certificate.  A  much  more  sig- 
nificant  change,  however,  took  place 
during  the  past  several  months  when 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  recom- 
mended  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  that  the  authorization  for  all 
elementary  certificates  should  be  to 
teach  in  grades  kindergarten  through  -] 
eight  (K-8),  regardless  of  whether 
the  specialized  preparation  of  the  jj^g 
elementary  teacher  had  been  in  the  g|g, 

kindergarten-primary  field  or  in  the  jjnc 

intermediate  grades.  This  decision 
was  predicated  upon  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  placement  jgj 

of  the  teacher  is  still  subject  to  the  pg, 

good  judgment  of  the  local  adminis-  pig 

(continued  on  page  151)  \ 
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Report  on  Pension  Progress 


The  New  Jersey  State  Division  of 
Pensions  is  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  various  programs  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  law  governing  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
that  Fund.  I  feel  that  the  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  may  be  interested  in  a  “progress 
report”  with  regard  to  this  processing. 

1  am,  therefore,  setting  forth  below 
the  status  of  the  various  major  pro¬ 
grams.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  always  individual 
situations  which  do  not  fit  into  any 
general  “program”.  Such  situations 
are  being  processed  constantly. 

The  refund  of  veterans’  contribu¬ 
tions  is  complete  except  for  a  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  Divi¬ 
sion  has  not  yet  received  the  neces¬ 
sary  documents  properly  executed. 
We  will  be  processing  shortly  the 
changes  of  rate  of  contribution  in 
those  cases  of  veterans  whose  prior 
service  credit  results  in  a  lower  age 
of  entry  than  originally  used  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  present  rate  of  contribu¬ 
tion.  In  these  cases  there  will  be  a 
small  additional  refund.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  total  program 
involved  the  payment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000,000  to  about  7,000 
veterans. 

Refunds  Underway 

The  program  of  refunding  excess 
contributions  made  by  members  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  annuity 
element  of  their  retirement  allow¬ 
ances  is  now  under  way.  All  such 
refunds  must  be  audited  prior  to 
payment.  Our  staff  is  on  an  overtime 
schedule  for  this  program.  We  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  refunds  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  December  31,  1957.  The 
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by  Dr.  Steven  E.  Schanes 

director,  State  division  of  pensions 


refund  of  contributions  made  on  ex¬ 
tra  compensation  should  also  be  com¬ 
plete  by  that  date.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  interest  is  credited  to  the  excess 
in  the  member’s  account,  and  will  be 
included  in  the  refund  check. 

There  are  two  other  refund  pro¬ 
grams  which  may  be  of  general  inter¬ 
est  to  the  membership.  In  the  case 
of  certain  members  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  after  July  1,  1946,  a  small 
refund  is  due  for  their  contributions 
in  the  year  1955,  which  were  made 
at  a  higher  rate  than  is  fixed  by  the 
new  law.  In  addition,  other  minor 
refunds  are  due  in  the  case  of  over¬ 
payments  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  which  were  made 
in  calculating  the  payroll  deductions 
for  Social  Security  purposes.  The  re¬ 
fund  amounts  under  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  are  quite  small.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  members  of  the  Fund 


Some  teachers  have  asked  about  the 
possibility  oj  continuing  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  insurance  after  re¬ 
tirement.  To  find  the  answer  we  asked 
these  questions  of  John  J.  Allen, 
secretary  of  the  NJ.  Teachers'  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund. 

Can  a  leacher,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  arrange 
to  continue  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  de¬ 
ductions  after  retirement? 

Any  member  who  has  a  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  (Blue  Cross)  and/or  medical- 
surgical  (Blue  Shield)  insurance 


should  be  advised  that  such  payments 
will  be  forthcoming  in  1958. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  processed  which  do  not 
involve  payments  to  the  members.  Of 
greatest  importance  is  the  processing 
of  the  purchase  by  members  of  prior 
service  credit.  We  intend  to  handle 
the  requests  of  new  members  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  credit  in  the 
near  future.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  our  office  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  honor  the  members’  requests 
within  the  period  alloted  by  law,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  members’  rights 
have  not  been  harmed  by  the  passage 
of  time. 

Prior  Service  Calculated 

Equally  important  is  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  purchase  of  prior  service 
credit  which  was  being  made  by 
members  through  payroll  deductions 
prior  to  January  1,  1956.  The  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  remaining  costs  is  a 
detailed  procedure.  We  have  found 
in  most  cases  that  the  remaining  cost 
is  substantially  less  than  the  member 
has  anticipated.  /  think  it  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  members  be  informed 
that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Status  Card  showed  that  an  ex¬ 
cess  existed  in  a  member’s  account, 
the  purchase  of  prior  service  was 
complete. 

This  Review  explains  the  new 
contributory  insurance  program  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


contract  in  force  with  the  Hospital 
Service  Plan  of  New  Jersey  at  the 
time  of  retirement  in  the  TP&AF, 
may  transfer  his  contract  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Group  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  premiums  by  means  of 
monthly  payroll  deductions  on  a 
group  rate  base. 

When  should  a  teacher  indicate  his  desire 
to  be  included  in  the  Pension  Fund  Group 
plan? 

When  a  member  files  application 
for  retiiement,  he  should  at  the 
(continued  on  page  146) 
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The  REVIEW  Reporter  Asks: 

Can  Teachers  Continue  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  after  Retirement? 
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V/i  times  Salary  ....  To  Cost  ....  1%  of  Salary 
Enrollment  in  November  ....  70%  of  Teachers  Is  Goal 


Optional  Life  Insurance 

Now  Available 


The  optional  life  insurance  plan 
promised  teachers  when  the  new  re¬ 
tirement  system  was  adopted  is  now 
being  offered  them.  The  Trustees  of 
the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  have  approved  a  proposal 
which  will  be  placed  before  members 
during  November. 

The  plan  offers  each  active  mem¬ 
ber  insurance  of  one  and  one-half 
times  his  salary  (3/16  of  salary  for 
those  over  age  70).  For  this  each 
member  under  age  70  would  pay  one 
per  cent  of  his  salary.  The  plan  will 
be  underwritten  by  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  un¬ 
der  a  group  policy  issued  to  the  Fund. 


DEADLINE 
FOR  VETERANS 

The  retirement  system  believes 
there  may  be  a  few  members  who 
are  veterans,  but  who  have  thus 
far  failed  to  file  claim  for  veterans' 
refunds.  The  Trustees  have  set 
December  31,  1957  as  the  dead¬ 
line  for  honoring  claims  for  such 
refunds.  THEREFORE,  if  you  are 
a  veteran  entitled  to  a  refund  and 
have  not  had  your  claim  to  a  re¬ 
fund  cleared  with  the  Fund,  you 
had  better  get  in  touch  with 
TP&AF,  P.O.  Box  1780,  Trenton 
25. 


This  optional  insurance  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  so-called  free  death  bene¬ 
fit,  which  is  already  in  effect  for  all 
members  of  the  Fund  under  the  new 
retirement  law.  Under  that,  active 
members  now  have  insurance  of  one 
and  one-half  times  salary  until  age 
70,  while  active  members  over  age  70 
and  members  retired  for  service  have 
insurance  of  3/16  of  salary.  Thus, 
most  members  who  sign  up  for  the 
new  proposal  now  being  offered  will 
have  total  insurance  equal  to  three 
times  their  salary  until  retirement  and 
3  16  of  salary  thereafter. 

Both  the  present  non-contributory 
death  benefits  and  the  new  optional 
life  insurance  will  be  provided  under 
the  group  policy  to  be  issued  by  the 
Prudential.  The  advantages  of  an  in¬ 
sured  plan,  as  explained  later,  will 
therefore  be  made  applicable  to  both 
of  these  death  benefits. 

At  meetings  now  being  scheduled 
throughout  the  State,  this  new  pro¬ 
posal  will  be  explained  to  teachers 
during  the  month  of  November.  Each 
teacher  will  receive  a  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  the  plan  and  an  enrollment  card. 
Teachers  are  asked  to  return  these 
cards  indicating  whether  or  not  they 
wish  the  optional  life  insurance.  It  a 
sufficient  number  apply  for  it  (709f 
of  the  membership),  the  Trustees  will 
declare  the  plan  in  effect  at  their 


December  meeting.  The  insurance 
(and  monthly  salary  deductions) 
would  then  begin  January  1,  1958. 

The  Trustees’  decision  to  have 
these  benefits  provided  under  a  group 
insurance  policy  will  result  in  a  major 
tax  advantage.  As  long  as  the  death 
benefits  are  handled  by  the  Pension 
Fund  alone,  they  are  subject  to  in¬ 
come  taxes.  (See  below.)  When  the 
beneficiaries  receive  the  death  bene¬ 
fits  from  a  private  insurance  company 
they  are  tax  exempt. 

The  Prudential  was  selected  to 
handle  the  insurance  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding  by  seven  major 
insurance  companies.  “The  Pru”  also 
handles  the  comparable  insurance 
plan  for  members  of  Public  Employ¬ 
ees  Retirement  System,  though  the 
optional  insurance  plan  offered  the 
teachers  is  in  many  ways  more  favor¬ 
able  than  that  available  to  state  em¬ 
ployees  and  other  members  of  PERS. 

This  is  very  low  cost  insurance, 
made  possible  by  group  rates  and  the 
favorable  mortality  experience  with 
teachers.  It  actually  works  out  so  that 
a  teacher  pays  less  than  56  cents  a 
month  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance, 
or  $6.66  a  year.  Since  the  only  fair 
cost  comparison  for  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  should  be  against  individual 
term  policies,  here  are  some  standard 
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Prudential  annual  rates  per  $1,000 
for  individual  10-year  term  policies: 


If  bought 

10-year 

TP  &  AF 

at  age 

Term 

Optional 

25 

$  8.29 

$6.66 

35 

10.49 

6.66 

45 

18.12 

6.66 

55 

36.08 

6.66 

65 

Not  Available 

6.66 

Along  with  its  low  cost  and  tax 
I  advantages,  there  are  several  other 
I  merits  to  the  new  plan. 

I  Most  important  is  the  right  to  con¬ 
vert,  not  only  the  optional  life  insur¬ 
ance,  but  the  non-contributory  death 
benefit  as  well,  into  regular  insurance 
I  (an  individual  policy)  without  medi- 
I  cal  examination  if  the  teacher  leaves 
I  teaching.  At  retirement  this  same 
'  privilege  will  be  available  with  re¬ 
spect  to  all  of  the  optional  insurance 
and  to  the  amount  by  which  the  non- 
I  contributory  insurance  is  reduced,  in 
j  either  case  the  member  will  be 
’  granted  31  days  to  convert  his  insur- 
1  ance.  Also  very  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  member  will  remain  protec¬ 
ted  under  the  group  policy  during  this 
31  days  for  the  full  amount  which 
may  be  converted. 

Payments  of  the  insurance  benefits 
are  made  however  or  wherever  death 
I  may  occur,  so  long  as  the  insurance 
I  is  in  force. 


As  with  the  existing  death  benefit, 
the  optional  insurance  can  be  paid 
as  a  “lump  sum”  or  in  equal  annual 
installments  over  a  period  of  years, 
or  as  a  life  annuity  to  the  beneficiary. 
In  addition,  teachers  may  arrange 
with  the  Prudential  for  other  modes 
of  payment. 

Taxation  Gains 

As  long  as  the  death  benefit-op¬ 
tional  insurance  program  operates 
solely  through  the  Pension  Fund, 
federal  law  provides  that  the  first 
$5,000  paid  to  your  beneficiary  is  tax 
exempt.  Any  excess  over  that,  how¬ 
ever,  is  subject  to  federal  income  tax 
as  a  long-term  capital  gain,  i.e.  at 
about  half  the  regular  income  tax 
rates.  When  the  payment  comes  from 
a  plan  insured  with  a  private  insur¬ 
ance  company,  however,  there  is  NO 
income  tax  on  the  death  benefit  under 
current  Revenue  Department  rules. 

Thus,  if  your  beneficiary  were  to 
receive  $15,000  (the  amount  which 
would  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a 
teacher  on  a  $5,000  salary  with  full 
protection  under  this  program),  your 
beneficiary  would  have  to  pay  a  tax 
of  $818  if  he  had  no  other  income 
and  no  dependents,  and  if  no  private 
insurance  company  is  involved.  If 
your  beneficiary,  still  without  depen- 


QUESTIONS  TEACHERS  ARE  ASKING 


Here  are  the  answers  to  additional 
questions  teachers  are  asking  about 
the  new  program: 

Can  I  drop  the  optional  insurance  if  I  do 
sign  up  for  it? 

Yes,  you  can  drop  it  at  any  time, 
but  if  you  do  so,  you  cannot  reinstate 
it. 

Do  I  get  a  regular  policy? 

The  master  policy  is  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund.  Each 
member,  however,  receives  an  indi¬ 
vidual  certificate  outlining  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  naming  his  beneficiary. 

What  salary  are  the  benefits  based  on? 

Your  base  salary  received  during 
the  last  year  of  service. 

May  I  name  any  beneficiary  I  want? 

You  certainly  may.  Your  benefi¬ 
ciary  may  be  a  person  or  persons  or 
an  institution,  and  the  beneficiary  of 
your  optional  life  insurance  may  be 
the  same  as  the  beneficiary  of  your 
free  death  benefit  or  different.  You 
can,  of  course,  change  your  benefi¬ 


ciary  at  any  time  by  filing  a  new 
“designation  of  beneficiary”  form. 

How  would  I  pay  for  this  insurance? 

Deductions  of  1  %  of  salary  would 
be  made  each  month  by  your  board 
of  education  from  your  paycheck  if 
you  sign  up  for  this  insurance.  Those 
employed  on  a  10-month  basis 
would  have  10  or  20  deductions; 
those  employed  for  1 2  months  would 
have  12  or  24. 

What  about  leaves  of  absence. 

If  you  go  on  leave  with  pay,  your 
insurance  (and  deductions)  continue. 
If  you  are  on  official  leave  without 
pay,  your  optional  life  insurance  con¬ 
tinues  up  to  two  years  if  the  leave 
is  due  to  illness  (one  year  for  ma¬ 
ternity  leave),  and  for  93  days  if 
your  leave  is  for  a  reason  other  than 
illness,  providing  always,  of  course, 
you  arrange  directly  with  the  Pension 
Fund,  to  make  the  payments  for  your 
insurance. 


A  PERSONAL  EXAMPLE 

Teacher  Jane  Smith  is  paid 
$5,600  a  year.  Right  now,  under 
the  present  law,  if  Jane  should  die, 
her  mother,  whom  she  has  named 
as  beneficiary,  will  receive  $8,400 
from  the  State  under  the  existing 
free  death  provision. 

If  Jane  signs  up  for  the  optional 
life  insurance  now  being  offered, 
she  will  pay  $56  a  year  ($5.60  a 
month).  If  she  should  die  then, 
however,  her  mother  would  receive 
an  additional  $8,400,  or  a  total  of 
$16,800  (tax  free). 


dents,  already  had  $4,C00  a  year  in 
other  income,  the  tax  on  the  money 
received  as  a  result  of  your  death 
would  be  $1,190.  It  may  not  be 
especially  fair,  but  that’s  the  way  the 
law  is,  and  that  is  an  important  rea¬ 
son  for  using  a  private  insurance 
company  in  this  program.  Many 
teachers  regard  this  as  an  important 
reason  for  supporting  the  optional 
plan,  since  the  potential  tax  saving  to 
their  beneficiaries  from  the  free  death 
benefit  would  cover  several  years’ 
payments  for  the  optional  life  insur¬ 
ance. 


ABOUT  THE  PLAN 

What  about  an  optional  3/16  of  salary  insur¬ 
ance  after  retirement? 

The  Pension  Fund  Trustees  have 
voted  not  to  submit  a  program  for 
post-retirement  optional  life  insurance 
at  the  present  time.  They  first  want 
to  get  the  in-service  plan  described 
here  into  operation,  especially  since 
any  post-retirement  insurance  would 
probably  be  open  only  to  teachers 
who  have  the  in-service  insurance. 

If  I  don't  join  now,  can  I  join  later? 

Technically,  you  will  have  a  year 
from  the  time  the  program  becomes 
effective  in  which  to  take  up  this  in¬ 
surance.  However,  unless  70%  of  the 
teachers  decide  to  take  it  during  the 
November  enrollment  period,  there 
may  not  be  any  plan  for  you  to  join. 
Hence,  all  teachers  are  being  strongly 
urged  to  enroll  now  for  this  optional 
life  insurance  if  they  desire  its  bene¬ 
fits. 
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COLLEGE  APPLICANTS  from  our  New  Jersey  high  schools  have  reached  a  record  number. 


*• 


Even  More  Want  College 

The  percentage  of  N.  ].  youth  seeking  a  college  education  jumped  sharply 


in  the  last  two  years,  rising  more  r 

New  Jersey  high  school  graduates 
are  flocking  to  college  in  greater  pro¬ 
portions  and  numbers  than  at  any 
previous  period.  According  to  a  re¬ 
port  issued  recently  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  more  than  one- 
third  (35%)  of  all  the  June,  1956, 
graduates  of  New  Jersey  public, 
parochial,  and  private  high  schools 
went  on  to  college.  Altogether  some 


pidly  than  did  the  national  average. 

43%  of  our  high  school  class  of  ’56 
went  on  to  some  form  of  education 
beyond  high  school. 

The  35%  figure  marks  a  sharp 
increase  over  the  1954  record  of 
30%  going  to  college,  as  reported  in 
the  Board’s  earlier  surveys  “New 
Jersey’s  Undergraduates’’  and  “The 
Closing  Door  to  College.” 

The  total  number  of  full-time  un¬ 


dergraduates  in  all  New  Jersey  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  as  of  March  1 
this  year,  was  20%  higher  than  on 
March  1,  1955,  and  will  rise  to  re¬ 
cord  totals  this  fall.  While  32,000 
full-time  undergraduates  were  en¬ 
rolled  last  spring,  a  minimum  of  35,- 
000  were  expected  this  fall,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  about  the  same  number  of 
students  in  part-time,  extension,  and 
graduate  work. 

Rising  Faster 

Enrollments  in  New  Jersey  col¬ 
leges  have  been  rising  at  the  rate 
of  9  per  cent  annually,  compared  to 
an  anticipated  rise  of  slightly  more 
than  6%  nationally,  as  reported  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“Even  more  astounding,”  said 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  J.  State  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  “is  the  fact  that  the  survey 
of  1956  high  school  graduates  shows 
an  increasing  percentage  of  New 
Jersey  students  (57%)  going  to  col¬ 
lege  out-of-state.  The  Department’s 
survey  of  more  than  100  out-of- 
state  institutions  indicates  that  such 
relief  is  temporary,  since  these  col¬ 
leges  plan  an  over-all  expansion  of 
only  22%,  contrasted  to  at  least  50% 
in  the  number  of  qualified  high 
school  graduates  who  will  seek  ad¬ 
mission  by  1965.” 

The  State  Board’s  release  of  fu¬ 
ture  estimates  of  need  is  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  report  to  be  issued 
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Cakes  for 
Evangelos 

by  Blanche  Smith 

elementary  principal 

Geo.  G.  White  School,  Hillsdale 


Last  winter,  the  George  G.  White 
School  took  on  the  appearance  of 
a  bustling  bake  shop.  Two  cake 
sales,  the  first  conducted  by  the 
lower  grades  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Chadwick,  the  second 
by  the  upper  grades  directed  by 
Miss  Mabel  Hansen,  were  given  as 
a  feature  of  the  school’s  social  studies 
program.  The  splendid  response  of 
the  Hillsdale  mothers  to  the  request 
for  donations  of  cakes  and  cookies 
to  these  sales  was  evidenced  in  the 
long  tables  of  good  things  displayed 
for  the  children  to  buy  as  dessert 
after  their  lunch.  The  mothers  gave 
generously  and  the  children  co-op¬ 
erated  happily  to  net  the  tidy  sum 
of  $167.30. 


Why  does  the  school  with  an  al¬ 
ready  busy  schedule  add  to  its 
agenda  a  cake  sale?  Probably  moth¬ 
ers  who  took  time  out  to  contribute 
cakes  in  this  busy  season  thought 
that  it  was  good  for  Sam  or  Susan 
to  share  in  a  spirit  of  giving.  But 
also  it  must  appear  that  the  baking 
and  direction  for  such  a  sale  falls 
largely  on  adults  and  just  a  few 
children-helpers  so  that  the  value  of 
giving  from  the  standpoint  of  train¬ 
ing  the  child  by  this  means  is  ques¬ 
tionable. 

Our  cake  sales  went  much  further 
than  training  our  children  in  chari¬ 
table  practices.  They  were  helping  to 
educate  a  Greek  child  who  for  four 
years  has  been  the  special  protege 
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before  the  next  session  of  the  State 
Legislature.  Included  in  that  report 
will  be  the  anticipated  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion  in  New  Jersey  private  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  indicating  an 
anticipated  growth  of  69%  in  the 
enrollments  of  these  institutions. 
“Even  after  all  plans  for  expansion 
of  out-of-state  colleges  and  private 
New  Jersey  institutions  are  taken  in¬ 
to  account,”  Mrs.  Katzenbach  stated, 
“the  most  conservative  estimates  in¬ 
dicate  that  by  1965  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  college  places  greater  than 
the  combined  undergraduate  enroll¬ 
ments  of  Rutgers,  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  six  State  teachers  col¬ 
leges.  Such  shortages  will  be  in¬ 
tensified  if  publicly-supported  insti¬ 
tutions  in  other  states  gradually  close 
down  the  bars  on  New  Jersey  stu¬ 
dents,  or  if  funds  to  expand  private 
institutions  do  not  meet  their  anti¬ 
cipated  goals.” 

College  Training  Needed 
Commissioner  Frederick  M.  Rau- 
binger  commented  that  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  seeking  college  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  trend,  and  that  only  in  the  past 
several  years  has  New  Jersey 
i  equalled  national  percentages  of  col¬ 
lege-age  youth  seeking  education  be¬ 
yond  the  high  school.  “The  gradual 
decline  in  the  employment  of  unskill¬ 
ed  and  semi-skilled  labor,”  said  Dr. 
'  Raubinger,  “is  matched  by  a  simi¬ 


I 

of  our  George  G.  White  School. 
Our  cakes  were  for  Evangelos. 

The  global  aspect  of  our  world 
brought  on  by  the  air  age  makes  us 
aware  that  peoples  of  foreign  lands 
are  more  physically  our  neighbors 
than  ever  before.  As  neighbors  we 
must  try  to  understand  each  other 
and  work  together  if  we  are  to  build 
a  peaceful  world  community.  If 
wars  start  first  in  the  minds  of  men, 
fed  by  the  misunderstanding  of  mis¬ 
informed  masses,  then  it  is  in  the 
minds  of  children,  our  oncoming 
generations,  that  the  fuel  for  wars 
must  be  eliminated. 

Old  textbooks  stressed  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  peoples,  emphasized 
the  bizarre.  Today’s  children  learn 
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lar  demand  for  more  college-trained 
youth,  and  the  statistics  merely  re¬ 
flect  a  sociological  trend.  We  do  not 
feel  that  these  relatively  high  enroll¬ 
ments  are  just  a  reflection  of  high 
prosperity.  Actually,  the  percentage 
of  New  Jersey  college-age  youth  at¬ 
tending  college  more  than  doubled 
during  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930’s  and  any  down  turn  in  the 
economy  will  accentuate  the  demand 
for  college  facilities  close  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  home.” 

“Even  at  the  present  time,”  Dr. 
Raubinger  continued,  “State-support¬ 
ed  institutions  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
ject  hundreds  of  able  and  qualified 
youth  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
other  institutions.  This  represents  a 
great  loss  to  society  and  to  the  State. 
The  trend  toward  graduate  work  is 
equally  noteworthy,  since  our  sur¬ 
veys  indicate  that  one  in  three  New 
Jersey  college  seniors  plan  to  enter 
full  or  part-time  graduate  work.” 

The  State  Board  indicated  that 
the  most  recent  survey  of  the  col¬ 
lege  problem  in  New  Jersey,  con¬ 
ducted  at  its  request  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  staff,  will 
report  new  studies  of  future  stu¬ 
dent  population  and  the  capacities  of 
public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  serve  them. 
Proposals  for  further  expansion  of 
State-supported  institutions  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  contained  in  the  final  report. 


likenesses,  one  people  to  another, 
in  spite  of  customs,  color,  and 
creeds.  Evangelos’  letters  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  are  overflowing  with  gratitude 
for  the  opportunity  our  school  is 
providing  for  him  in  economic  and 
educational  aid.  His  letters  are  full 
of  small,  homey  allusions  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  concerning  his  school  goals 
and  achievements.  Evangelos’  latest 
snapshot  is  on  our  bulletin  board. 
His  letters  are  a  warm  example  of 
the  human  factor,  the  neighborliness 
of  peoples.  Understanding  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  war-ravaged  land  is  much 
keener  when  it  is  brought  home  by 
contacts  such  as  ours. 

Our  cakes  were  baked  and  sold 
for  an  inspiring  purpose. 


Building  the  Irreducible  Minimum 

Schmidt  Book  Traces 
Liberal  College  Growth 

The  Liberal  Arts  College  in  America. 

George  P.  Schmidt.  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  3 1 0  pp.  $6.00. 

With  the  vast  expansion  of  higher 
education.  Professor  Schmidt’s  book 
is  required  reading  for  a  great  many 
people,  including  substantial  num¬ 
bers  of  New  Jersey  educators  and 
laymen.  Here  is  a  scholarly,  wise 
and  literate  history  of  what  most 
people  mean  when  they  speak  of 
“college”. 

While  the  author  limits  his  book 
to  liberal  arts  institutions,  these  grew 
into  universities  and  supplied  the 
irreducible  cultural  minimum  for 
the  vocational  colleges  that  grew 
up  around  them  Hence  Professor 
Schmidt’s  book  deals  with  a  large 
segment  of  the  whole  history  of 
higher  education. 

Details  Are  Right 
It  is  a  scholarly  work.  The  reader 
is  impressed  with  the  sheer  erudi¬ 
tion  which  has  gone  into  its  writing. 
Incidents  and  details  are  so  right  they 
must  have  been  carefully  chosen 
from  a  vast  wealth  of  material. 

More  important  is  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  and  social  understand¬ 
ing  with  which  the  story  is  told 
The  approach  is  broad.  Professor 
Schmidt  is  no  blind  worshipper  of 
the  “liberal  arts”  tag;  he  is  sensitive 
to  the  changes  in  meaning  which 
the  tag  has  undergone,  and  he 
preserves  a  fine  neutrality  even  in 
the  present-day  controversies  which 
he  personalizes  as  “Dewey  vs.  Hut¬ 
chins.” 

As  one  of  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
fessors  at  Douglass  College,  he  might 
be  expected  to  write  well  and  wit¬ 
tily.  He  does.  He  turns  a  phrase 
joyously,  as  when,  in  dealing  with 
the  towering  buildings  contributed 
by  Big  Business  in  pre-income  tax 
days,  he  says:  “There  are  those 
who  maintain  that  somewhere  in 
the  process  of  expansion  American 
higher  education  lost  its  soul.  If  it 
did,  it  was  in  the  attempt,  so  char¬ 
acteristically  American,  to  build 
more  stately  mansions.” 

Some  high  points,  to  which  readers 
will  return  over  and  over,  are  his 
(continued  on  page  153) 
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Report  of  Audit — Sept.  1, 1956  to  Aug.  31, 1957 


Auditing  Committee  Report: 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  report  of 
the  auditor  employed  to  examine  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  book, 
ledger,  receipt  books,  vouchers,  bank  books,  and  cancelled  checks  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association,  covering  the  period 
September  I,  1956  to  August  31,  1957.  The  report  of  said  auditor  attests 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Frances  R.  Peterman,  Chairman 
Mary  L.  Thompson 
Florence  C.  C.  Phraner 


COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET 


Assets 

August  31, 

1957  1 

August  31,  1956 

Current  Operating  Section: 

Cash  —  Checking  Accounts 
Cash  —  Savings  Accounts . . 
Petty  Cash . 

$87,404.20 

81,204.73 

450.23 

1 

$72,854.02 

60,992.99 

439.75 

Investments  . 

.Accounts  Receivable  .... 

$169,059.16 
125.000.00  > 
372.38 

$1.34,286.76 

104.060.00 

1,131.31 

294.431.54  , 

239.478.07 

Capital  Section: 

Land  and  Improvements  . . 

Buildings  . 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depre¬ 
ciation  . 

94.254.51 

16.494.53 

37,092.94 

94.254.5 1 

14,138.17 

37.092.94 

Furniture  and  Equipment 

Less:  Reserve  for  Depre¬ 
ciation  . 

40.804.92 

1  1.395.83 

77,759.98 

37.787.83 

9,431.01 

80.1 16.34 

29.409.09 

28,356.82 

144.262.01 

145,566.10 

lotal  Assets  .  . 

$438,693.55 

$385,044.17 

Liabilities  and  Surplus 

Current  Operating  Section; 
Prepaid  Convention  Exhibit 

Fees  . 

Free  Appropriation  Balance 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Headquarters  Gift  Fund  . . 

19.368.(K) 

207.470.29 

67.333.25 

260.(K) 

1 

1 

j 

15.650.00 

156,484.82 

67.333.25 

10.00 

294.431.54 

1 

239,478.07 

C'apital  Section: 

Capital  Fund  . 

144.262.01 

145.566.10 

Total  Liabilities  and 
Surplus  . 

$438,693.55 

$385,044.17 
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I  HAVE  audited  the  financial  ac¬ 
counts  and  records  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  September 
I,  1956  and  ending  August  31, 
1957. 

Scope  of  Audit 

The  audit  covered  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Association,  as 
reflected  through  the  general  ac¬ 
count,  the  savings  accounts,  the 
petty  cash  account,  the  payroll  ac¬ 
count  and  the  Convention  account. 

The  audit  did  not  and  could  not 
determine  the  character  of  services 
rendered  for  which  payment  had 
been  made,  nor  could  it  determine 
the  character,  proper  price  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  supplied  for  which 
claims  had  been  passed.  These  de¬ 
tails  were  necessarily  covered  by  the 
approval  of  such  claims.  Revenues 
and  receipts  were  established  and 
verified  as  to  source  and  amount 
only  insofar  as  the  records  per¬ 
mitted. 

Comments 

Insurance 

Fire  insurance  coverage  was 
found  to  be  carried  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Unit  Build!n9$  Contents  Totals 

Office  luilding  SIOO.OOO  00  $25,000  00  $125,000  00 
Goroge  luilding  10,000.00  1,700  00  11,700.00 

$110,000  00  $26,700  00  $136,700  00 


Expirations  were  as  follows: 


November  16,  l‘)57 .  $20,000.00 

November  24.  I9.S7 .  3.500.00 

December  20.  1957 .  26.700.00 

November  16.  I95« .  20.000.00 

January  1«.  1959 .  6.500.00 

November  16.  1959 .  20.000.00 

November  16.  I960  .  20,000.00 

November  16.  1961 .  20.000.00 


$136,700.00 


Other  insurance,  evidenced  by 
pttlicies  in  force  during  the  period 
under  review,  was  carried  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Workmen’s  C  ompensation 
Blanket  Liability — Convention 
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Mercantile  Open  Stock  Burglary 
Mercantile  Robbery  &  Safe  Burglary 
Kine  Arts  Floater,  covering  one  paint¬ 
ing 

Scheduled  Property  Floater,  covering 
audio-visual  equipment 

Surety  Bond 

The  Association  was  protected 
by  a  Primary  Commerical  Blanket 
Bond  written  by  the  American 
Surety  Company  of  New  York,  pro¬ 
viding  coverage  of  $20,000.00  on 
the  Association  Treasurer  and  an 
aggregate  of  $10,000.00  on  all  em¬ 
ployees. 

Examination  of  Claims 

An  examination  of  claims  paid 
during  the  period  under  review  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  were  vouchers 
in  support  of  all  claims  and  that 
the  vouchers  had  been  approved  by 
the  President  and  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association. 

Salary  Account 

The  net  salaries  of  employees  had 
been  deposited  in  the  salary  ac¬ 
count. 

Salary  deductions  for  witholding 
tax.  social  security  tax,  unemploy¬ 
ment  tax,  disability  insurance,  pen¬ 


sions.  hospitalization  and  medical 
insurance  were  remitted  to  the  prop¬ 
er  agency. 

Comparison  of  Realixed  Revenues 

1956-57  1955-56 

Dues  . $366,292.50  $342,321.50 


Review  . 18.931.61  17.904.80 

Meetings  _  23.439.39  24,315.52 

N.E.A.  Membership 
Expense  Reimburse¬ 
ment  .  1.388.80  2.318.68 

Interest  on  Invest¬ 
ments  &  Savings 

Accounts  ...4.732.71  3.917.74 

Miscellaneous  .  1.806.80  1,256.58 

$416,591.81  $392,034.82 

Comparison  of  Expenditures 

1956-57  1955-56 


Adminislialion  . 

..  5202,388.22 

5177,611.76 

REVIEW  . 

54,020.53 

49,128.67 

Meetings  . 

34.118.52 

38,154.96 

Audio-Visuol  . 

5,405.58 

6,548.12 

(ommittees  . 

12,11386 

9,713.08 

Heodquorters  Expenses  . 

12,206  60 

12,755.66 

Heodquorters 

Furniture  6  Equipment  . . . . 

3,017.09 

6,097.28 

Compoiqns  . 

..  30,506.58 

11,334  73 

Reseorcb  Publicolions  . 

1,500.00 

1,888  00 

Teocher  Welfore  . 

..  2,905.00 

2,720.00 

N.E.A.  Convention  Deloqoln  .. 

1,797.19 

6,357.12 

N.E.A.  Ctnitnniol  .  4,223.45 

Emirgincy  Fund  .  1,403.72  2,S45.At 

Debt  Service  .  13,424.67 

5365,606.34  5330,279.74 

Certification 

I  hereby  certify  that  1  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  books  and  records  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  September  1, 
1956  to  August  31.  1957,  and  that 
the  balance  sheet  prepared  as  of 
August  31,  1957,  together  with  the 
several  supporting  statements,  pre¬ 
sent  a  true  statement  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Association  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  examination,  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  the 
method  of  accounting  commonly 
employed  by  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

Frank  K.  Brown 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Motirestown 

The  complete  repo.'t  of  the  auditor  is  on 
fila  at  NJEA  headquarters  and  may  be  in¬ 
spected  by  any  member  during  regular 
office  hou.-s. 


this  COUPON ^an  SAVE  YOU 


SAVINGS  up  to  30%  from 

standard  rates  are  yours  because 
you  eliminate  from  your  pre¬ 
mium  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  customary  agency  system — 
and,  you  are  not  required  to 
pay  membership  fees  of  any 
kind! 

UNSURPASSED  OAIM 

SERVia  wherever  you  are — 
whenever  you  need  h.  Over  700 
professional  claim  representa¬ 
tives,  located  in  every  sixe- 
able  ci^  in  the  U.  S.  and  its 
possessions. 

COUNTRY-WIDE 

PROTEGION  wherever  you 

drive,  you  and  your  entire  fam¬ 
ily  are  protected  by  the  broader 
Standard  Family  Auto  Insur- 
Policy — at  no  increase  in  cost. 


YOU  SPEND  ON 

AUIO  INSURANCE 

r  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

I  GOVERNMINT  NMPlOYIiS'lNSUNANCI  ■lOO.,  WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C.  | 

I  Nmm  ..  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ _ _ I 

I  RtKdmct  Addins  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  I 

I  City  .  _  _  _  7aiM  County  . . .  Slslt  _  | 
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{INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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Wostiington  5,  D.  C. 


MAIL  TODAY  FOR  RATES 

No  Obligation  •  No  Agent  Will  Call 


NOVEMBER.  ITS7 
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Your  Chances  This  Year  Are  — 


That  You  Will  Be  Sick 

That  Illness  Will  Be 
More  Than  30  Days 


CAN  YOU  DO 
WITHOUT 
YOUR  SALARY? 


Lei  The  NJEA  INCOME 
PROTEaiON  PLAN 

Help  Protect  Your  Salary 


UNDERWRIHEN  BY 


^MJasliin^ion  Rational 


ndurance  K^ompant^ 


Co 


EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


LOCAL  OFFICE:  30  W,  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  N.J.E.A.  Income 
Protection  Plan. 


NAME 

HOME  ADDRESS 


REVIEW  Reporter  Asks: 

(continued  from  page  137) 
same  time  notify  the  Pension  Fund 
of  his  desire  to  transfer  his  hospi¬ 
talization  contract  to  the  Pension 
Fund  Group. 

Where  does  e  teacher  send  his  application 
for  t.ansfer? 

Application  for  transfer  blank  (s) 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  member 
for  completion  and  should  be  re¬ 
turned  promptly  to  the  Pension 
Fund  Office.  Applications  for  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Pension  Fund  are  not  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Hospital  Service 
Plan  office. 

How  will  premium  deductions  be  made  after 
retirement? 

The  Pension  Fund  will  begin  de¬ 
ducting  hospitalization  premiums  as 
soon  as  the  member  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  pension  payroll. 
However,  the  Hospital  Service  Plan 
has  advised  that,  due  to  administra¬ 
tive  delays  in  its  offices  on  trans¬ 
ferring  a  subscriber  from  one  group 
to  another,  the  subscriber  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  receive  an  interim  bill¬ 
ing  from  the  Hospital  Service  Plan. 
The  bill  should  he  paid  immediately 
by  the  member  to  avoid  cancella¬ 
tion  of  contract.  After  the  sub¬ 
scriber  has  received  his  new  con¬ 
tract  evidencing  his  transfer  to  the 
Pension  Fund  Group,  he  may  ap¬ 
ply  directly  to  the  Hospital  Service 
Plan  for  a  refund  of  any  overpay¬ 
ment  made  during  the  transfer 
period. 

Rutgers  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Operates  for  Teacher  Research 

Teachers  and  supervisors  looking 
for  extra  help  in  curriculum  and 
course  of  study  planning  will  find 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  materials 
at  the  Curriculum  Laboratory  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Rutgers 
University. 

The  Laboratory,  located  at  165 
College  Avenue  in  New  Brunswick, 
provides  curriculum  materials  at  all 
levels  of  instruction.  Courses  of 
study,  resource  guides,  pupil  texts, 
pamphlets  and  numerous  other 
teaching  aids  are  available  on  a 
loan  basis.  Many  of  the  materials 
are  specifically  organized  for  grad¬ 
uate  students  in  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation  undertaking  programs  of  re¬ 
search  or  curriculum  revision. 

The  Laboratory  is  open  week¬ 
days  from  3:30  to  6:00  p.m.  and 
on  Saturdays  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
2:00  p.m. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


Retired  Teacher  News 

It  is  reported  that  legislation  is 
about  to  be  framed  in  accord  with 
the  Interim  Committee  Report  of 
the  Governor’s  Committee  of  Thir¬ 
teen  on  Inadequate  Pensions,  in 
terms  of  the  minimum  plan  which 
they  submitted.  Several  plans  were 
considered  to  arrive  at  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  State. 

In  accord  with  the  Governor’s 
desire  to  have  all  inadequate  pen¬ 
sions  considered,  the  public  em¬ 
ployees,  firemen,  patrolmen  and  re¬ 
tired  teachers  were  brought  together. 
At  several  conferences  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  groups,  agreement  was 
established  and  differences  resolved. 

Our  NJEA  Executive  Secretary, 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  represented 
the  Retired  Teachers,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  pains  was  able  to  bring  into 
being  definite  plans  for  action.  Any 
members  of  NJEA  who  have  had  any 
misgivings  with  respect  to  the  care 
and  attention  Dr.  Hipp,  Laurence  B. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  James  P.  Connerton 
have  been  giving  to  the  problem  of 
inadequate  f>ensions  of  the  retired 
teachers  should  be  informed  of  the 
efforts  of  these  gentlemen  in  their 
behalf. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  bill  will  be  drawn 
reasonably  soon,  and  all  persons  af¬ 
fected  should  support  the  Legislators 
who  will  sponsor  it.  It  has  long  been 
known  what  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  have  surrounded  some  of  our 
older  teachers  who  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  vitality  to  the  nurturing  of 
youth,  many  of  whom  are  now  impor¬ 
tant  figures  in  present  day  affairs. 

Your  NJEA  and  your  Society  is 
trying  to  bring  relief  to  those  who  are 
caught  in  the  present  day  economy  of 
rising  costs.  Have  assurance  that  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  will  soon  obtain. 

Carl  W.  Barget,  president 
N.  J.  Society  of  Retired  Teachers 


SOIL..  SIDEWALK 


America's  Railroads 
Make  the  Connections! 


Cement  plays  a  big  part  in  America's  progress.  It  is  used  in 
making  concrete  that  goes  into  buildings  and  bridges,  sidewalks 
and  silos,  dams,  water  pipes,  and  highways.  Railroads  haul  huge 
quantities  of  cement  for  American  industry.  Last  year  it  came  to  35 
million  tons  . . .  the  equivalent  of  a  freight  train  5,000  miles  long! 


Bulk  cement  is  shipped  by  rail  in  coverid 
hopper  ears  like  those  shown  above. 
Cement  in  saeks  is  haiileil  in  Iwjxears.  Hail- 
roads  themselves  use  thousands  of  tons  of 
eement  in  the  constriietion  of  eonerete 
bridges,  buildings,  tunnels,  and  terminals. 


Limestone,  shale,  clay,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  are  erushetl,  then  roasted  in  giant 
kilns  as  long  as  a  football  field.  Some  80 
separate  operations  are  retphred  before 
the  raw  materials  reaeh  their  final  form  — 
the  fine  powder  called  “cement.” 


When  cement  is  combined  with  sand.  Reinforcing  bars  or  meshes  of 
crushed  stone  or  gravel,  and  water,  it  binds  liedded  in  concrete  enable  it  t( 
the  misture  into  concrete.  This  “li(juid  enormous  loads.  This  makes  eonc 
stone”  may  lx-  pouri-d  into  fonns  where  it  in  heavy  construction.  L'or  inst 
“sets”  to  bwome  harder  than  the  stone  of  foundations,  frames,  floors  and 
which  it  is  made,  as  in  this  bridge.  this  apartment  building  arc  eor 

Supplying  a  growing  America  with  the  cement  it  needs  is  a  mighty 
job  for  the  railroads.  And  it’s  just  one  way  the  railroads  serve 
the  nation  every  day  —  swiftly,  efficiently,  and  economically. 


Summer  Sessions  Abroad  1958 

University  of  San  Francisco 
GUADAUUSSA,  MEXICO.  JuM  30-Avsih«  7 
$230  tuitwA,  b«ord  ond  roMn  ond  ■ctivilMs. 

VALINCIA.  SPAIN.  JuM  SO-AvfusI  30 

plofit  t«  fif  individtfol  r*qvir«fMfits  from  $500 
iBclvdMf  tuillMi,  board  and  room,  acthritits  and  POUND 
TtIP  lY  PUNE  NEW  YOtK-EUROPE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 
Condoeftd  by  Dr.  Donald  Campboll.  Univonity  crodits. 
EUROPE  AND  AFRICA 

Foatvrinf  Norway  and  Swodon  at  woll  at  African  Morocco 
ond  coontriot  in  botwoon.  Conductod  by  Mr.  Moiwoll  Hull. 
EUROPE  FOR  TEEN  AGERS 

Condtfctod  by  Mrt.  Francit  Arriota  from  lurbo’t  School. 
For  firlt  only. 

INFORMATION:  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Sanchot*  Dopt.  Y 
Univorsity  of  Son  Froncitco,  Son  Froncitco  17,  Coliforaio. 


Association  of  ^ 

American  Railroads 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C.  ' 

Reprints  of  this  advertisement  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  33. 
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Teacher's  Cantata  Takes  Pupils  to  the  Moon 


A  musical  trip  to  the  moon  is 
the  latest  creation  of  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  teacher  composers.  Dorothy 
Fee,  a  kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
South  10th  St.  School  in  Newark, 
is  the  originator  of  both  words  and 
music  for  a  delightful  cantata  called 
“Moonrocket.” 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Fee’s  own 
school  “took  off’’  with  her  composi¬ 
tion  one  night  last  May  in  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  performance  that  amazed 


the  packed-houses  of  parents  and 
school  people  who  attended. 

No  ordinary  cantata,  the  Fee  pro¬ 
duction  includes  “space-traveling” 
costumes,  electronic  sound-effects, 
and  some  marvelously  light  but 
technical  dialogue.  A  singing  and 
a  speaking  chorus  alternately  bring 
the  audience  through  the  take-off, 
rocket  flight,  star-gazing,  lunar  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  reunion  on  earth. 
There  are  solemn  moments,  such 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York 

^exts 

See  us  at  N|EA  BOOTHS  No.  512  and  No.  514 


Elementary 

'‘‘McKee  Basic  Reading  Program 

Develops  independent  readinK  skill 
through  a  balanced  presentation  featur¬ 
ing: 

1.  Superior  word-attack  program 

2.  Outstanding  literary  offerings 

3.  Real  provisions  for  individual  dif¬ 
ferences 

^Hanna-Hanna  Building  Spelling 
Power 

Textbook — Notebook  Edition,  Grades  2-8 
Cloth  Edition.  Grades  2-8 
Trains  the  child  to  use  his  senses  of 
hearing,  feeling  and  seeing  in  master¬ 
ing  a  new  word.  A  new  approach  to 
spelling  mastery  definitely  integrated 
with  the  language  arts. 

(Teachers*  manuals  available) 

McKee  Language  Series 

With  workbooks,  manuals  and  tests. 
Must  widely  ustni  lanjruaire  series  today. 

*Dr.  Seuss:  The  Cat  in  the  Hat 

A  really  unique  first  grade  supple- 
mentary  rea«ler. 


Secondary 

^Canfield — Wilder:  The  Making  of 
Modern  America 

A  meaningful  story  of  our  nation’s  past 
presented  with  a  thoroughness  and  clar¬ 
ity  unsurpasse<i. 

^Freilich-Berman-lohnson:  Algebra 
for  Problem  Solving,  Books  1  and  2 

Teachable,  practical  texts  geared  to  fit 
the  present-day  world  of  mathematics. 

*'|arrett-McManus:  El  Camino  Real. 
Books  I  and  2 

Forerunners  in  the  Spanish  field  for 
over  a  decade. 

^Jewett-Edman-McKee:  Adventure 
Bound  (ilrade  7) 

Journeys  Into  America  (Grade  8) 

Exciting  new  anthologies  that  teach 
reading. 

*Wilder-Ludlum-Brown:  This  is 
America's  Story 

History  writing  with  a  purpose  for  the 
.lunior  High  Schral  Social  Studies 
Program. 


IOWA  TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 

(■rades  3*9 

1.  FU'xible- Two  forms  of  o<|ual  difficulty 

2.  Economical  One  non-consuniahU'  Uniklet  with  .'Separate  answer  sheets 

3.  Simple-  Ea.'^y  to  administer  and  score;  plus  fast  electronic  scorinf? 

THE  LORGE-THORNDIKE  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

A  coordinated  series  4»f  mental  aUlity  tests  from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  12 

THE  HENMON-NELSON  TESTS  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY 

Grades  3-6;  Grades  6-9;  Grades  9-12 
Newly  revise<l  and  standardizAHl  with  improveil  ,self*niarkinir  scorim? 

THE  NEW  PUPIL  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY 

Si  aleii  for  your  Child  Development  Pn  gram 

Representatives:  Miss  Eugenia  Muller,  Mr.  |.  A.  Myers. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Reincrt  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Robbins 


as  the  passage  beyond  the  earth’s 
atmosphere  into  outer  space;  and 
there  are  comic  moments  such  as 
the  explorers’  light-weight  game  of 
baseball. 

The  music  was  appropriately 
written  in  a  definite  modern  vein, 
but,  despite  its  unusual  harmonies, 
provided  simple  melodies  well  within 
the  scope  of  the  children’s  musical 
ability.  The  tunes  varied  between 
the  sprightly  comic  and  the  gravely 
somber. 

The  pupils  of  the  South  10th  St. 
School  had  obviously  spient  many 
long  hours  studying  the  lyrics  and 
script  of  Miss  Fee’s  composition. 
Woven  into  all  of  it  is  an  entire 
unit  of  elementary  astronomy  and 
space  science.  The  halls  of  the  school 
were  filled  with  posters,  projects,  and 
other  examples  of  extensive  study. 

New  Jersey  Guidance 
Practice  Seen  as  Typical 

The  new  yearbook  of  the  N.  J. 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  published  by 
any  branch  of  the  American  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Association.  It 
reports  the  growth  of  guidance  in 
New  Jersey,  depicting  principles, 
practices  and  trends  in  the  guidance 
movement. 

What  is  in  this  yearbook  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  guidance  development  in 
other  states  over  the  past  30  years. 
Basic  concepts  of  all  good  guidance 
programs  are  presented  by  such  na¬ 
tional  authorities  as  Frank  Sievers. 
Robert  Hoppack,  and  Donald  Super, 
j  “Spotlight  on  New  Jersey  Guid- 
j  ance”  has  value  as  a  source  book 
j  and  practical  guide  for  all  teachers 
I  and  administrators.  It  can  be  used 
for  in-service  training  or  by  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  learn  how  guid¬ 
ance  principles  function  rn  actual 
situations.  The  book  highlights  suc¬ 
cessful  practices  in  various  schools 
I  in  New  Jersey. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  from  Dr. 
Carrie  R.  Losi,  president,  N.J.P.- 
G.A.,  board  of  education,  Newark 
I  2,  N.  J. 

EUROPE 

Summer  1958 — 70  days 

We  II  vee  the  usual,  plus  North  Africa,  Yugoslavia. 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Berlin,  Eicnmark, 
and  Ireland.  A  different  kind  of  trip  for  the  young 
in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be  herded  around.  All 
expenses  SI  "5.  Write  to: 

I  EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

I  2SS  Sequoia  (Box  S)  Pasadena,  Calif 
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i  New  Faces  in  New  Places 

(continued  from  October  Review) 


I  Middlesex 

In  Woodbridge,  Patrick.  Boy  Ian  has 
been  promoted  from  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  to  the  superintendency.  Harry 
l.und,  principal  of  the  Avenel  School  has 
been  made  director  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation.  Alice  Gade,  a  former  teacher, 
is  now  principal  of  the  Avenel  School. 

Albert  Aquila.  principal  of  Schools 
(  No.  6  and  15  in  Woodbridge,  has  be- 
I  come  principal  of  that  district's  Menlo 


Twp.  is  Donald  R.  Smith,  former  prin¬ 
cipal  of  that  district’s  West  Keansburg 
School. 

Lloyd  H.  Belton  is  the  principal  of 
the  Millstone  Twp.  schools.  He  was  a 
teacher  of  health  and  physical  education 
in  Red  Bank.  Patrick  Parnety  is  now 
principal  of  the  Brielle  Elementary 
School.  New  principal  of  the  Deal 
Elementary  School  is  Jack  l.ipsy,  former 
assistant  superintendent  in  Pilesgrove 
Twp.,  Salem  Co. 


previous  position  as  principal  of  the 
Highlands  Elementary  School  has  been 
filled  by  Joseph  Tiscornia,  principal  from 
White  Twp.,  Warren  Co. 

Morris 

New  superintendent  in  Parsippany- 
Troy  Hills  is  Dr.  Richard  Perkins,  former 
high  school  principal  in  Montclair.  The 
superintendent  of  l.ambertville.  Lex 
Copeland,  has  become  superintendent  in 
Kockaway  Twp.  In  Denville  Twp.,  Rich¬ 
ard  Spinola  has  become  superintendent. 
He  was  a  principal  in  Denville. 

John  Mullen  has  been  named  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Jefferson  Twp.  He  has  been 


BLUE  CROSS 


BLUE  SHIELD 


GREA 


Park  Terrace  School.  Two  teachers. 
Adele  Lafand  and  Donald  Whitaker  are 
now  principals  of  School  No.  6  and 
School  No.  15,  respectively. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Berlin.  Conn.,  is  the  new 
superintendent  in  Highland  Park.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cook  is  now  superintendent  in 
South  Plainfield.  He  was  principal  of 
that  district’s  high  school.  Kenneth  Win¬ 
field.  principal  of  Roselle  Park  Jr.  H.S., 
has  become  superintendent  in  Monroe 
Twp. 

Dr.  S.  David  Adler,  former  assistant 
superintendent,  has  been  named  super¬ 
intendent  in  East  Brunswick  Twp.  Ernest 
Sechrest,  Jr.  has  moved  from  Bethpage, 
Long  Island  to  become  principal  of  Dun- 
ellen  H.S.  In  New  Brunswick.  Guidance 
Director  Willard  Lindstrom  has  become 
principal  of  the  senior  high  school. 

Joseph  C.  Battaglia  is  now  principal 
of  Edison  H.S.  Glenn  W.  Farris  from 
the  State  of  Washington  has  replaced 
him  as  principal  of  the  Oak  Tree  School 
in  that  district. 


succeeded  as  principal  in  Wharton  by 
(con  tin  lied  on  next  page) 


John  Petrisin  is  now  principal  of  the 
Willow  St.  School,  Fair  Haven.  His 


NEW  JERSEY 


Monmoufh 

William  E.  Miller  is  now  superintendent 
in  Manasquan.  He  was  principal  of 
Edison  H.S.  in  Middlesex  Co.  Edgar  M. 
Harris,  principal  of  the  Flemington- 
Raritan  Twp.  Elementary  School  in 
Hunterdon  Co.,  has  become  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Howell  Twp. 

A  former  elementary  principal  from 
Haverford  Twp..  Charles  M.  Micken.  is 
the  new  superintendent  in  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands.  New  superintendent  in  Raritan 


To  avoid  worry  about  hospital 
and  doctor  bills  .  .  .  join  the 
Group  Plan  where  you  work  .  .  . 
or  mail  this  coupon  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  individual  enrollment! 

NJEA 


BENEFITS 


At  least  75  school  districts  in  New  Jersey 
are  currently  studying  merit  pay  plans.  In 
half  of  these  districts,  teachers,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  board  of  education  members 
are  participating. 


I  BLUE  CROSS  -9  blue  SHIELD 

I  P.  O.  Box  420,  Newark,  N.  J. 
I  Please  send  full  information  to: 


A  1957  survey  by  NJEA  indicates  no  signi¬ 
ficant  increase  in  the  number  of  districts 
granting  merit  pay.  Only  3  districts  reported 
granting  merit  increases  for  the  first  time. 
A  total  of  23  disticts  in  12  counties  granted 
merit  increases  for  1957-58  according  to 
survey  replies  received  from  458  districts. 


Only  six  out  of  the  23  districts  granting 
merit  increases  report  the  use  of  a  rating 
device  to  evaluate  the  work  of  teachers. 


AT  LESS  COST! 


The  Children's  Books  With  ,  «  '  _  •  tnioynirnf : 


’*M/f-ln 

Enrieli  Unit  Study 


a  few  of  the  fascinating’ 
Childrens  Press  books  on 
SCIENCE 


the  new 

“I  WANT  TO  HE”  series 
for  youngest  reailers 


;  •  ★ 


The  True  Kook  of 
Air  Around  Us 
Birds  We  Know 
Insects 

Moon,  Sun,  Stars 
Plants  We  Know 

Reptili'S 

Science  Experiment's 

You  and 

Atomic  Enerpy 
Sciences  of  Mankind 
How  the  World  Began 


I  Want  To  Be 


Qo%o 


An  Animal  Doctor 
A  Baker 
A  Bus  Driver 
A  Coal  Miner 
A  Dairy  Farmer 
A  Fisherman 
A  Nurse 

An  Orange  Grower 
A  I'ilot 
A  Teacher 
A  Train  Engineer 
A  Zoo  Keeper 


Whatever  the  current  Unit  Study  sultject,  there's  a  Childrens 
Press  title  that  fits  in  perfectly  —  enriching  the  learning  ex¬ 
perience  with  authentic  material  that’s  lavish  in  color  and 
^  presented  in  a  way  that's  sure  to  keep  chihlren’s  interest. 


* 


Write  TODAY  for  your  NKW  frre  Correlation  Guide  (to 
spark  RKMKniAI,  HEADING,  and  broaden  SUBJECT 
AREAS)  and  complete  catalog  of  Childrens  Press  hooks. 


Childrens  Press  Jackson  &  Racine,  Chicago  7,  III. 


Take  a  Look  at  Those  ’58  Cars  .  .  . 

You  can  get  extra  money  from  your  Teacheri  Credit  Union. 
Addrets  it  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
CIsftnes  S.  Slotsr 
Saniof  High  School 
Allontic  City— 4-7011 
lAYONNE 
JoMph  P.  Nolton 
0.  P.  Swoonoy  H.  $. 
layonno — FE  9-2121 
CAMDEN 
E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  6th  St. 

Comdon— WO  4-S0S4 
CAPE  MAY  COUNT 
Marian  Howitt 
c/o  City  Supt.  ol  Sch. 
C.  M.  Couithouto — S43SI 
CENTRAL  lERCEN 
Thoroto  Van  Wotoring 
1S1  Euclid  Avo. 
Hackoniack — Dl  1-77M 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
Maty  H.  Diorr 
18  Columhio  Avo. 
Vinolond 
EAST  lERfiEN 
Carl  I.  Strong 
401  Dovglai  St. 
Englowood  3-2218 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
RIchord  Cohlll 
1SS  Brood  St. 
8loomfiold-PI  3-90S8 
(ARFIELD-SOUTH  BERGEN 
Sch.  6,  Polisado  Avo. 
Gorfiold— PR  7-1040 


HOBOKEN 
John  J.  Crotby 
Oemoroit  High  School 
Hobokorv-HO  3-1966 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millot 
180  Columhio  Avo. 

OLdfitId  9-B824 
MERCER  COUNTY 
Bernord  Hughos 
Homilton  Tvrp.  High  School 
Trenton— EX  2-4S87 
MONMOUTH  COUNTY 
Harold  D.  Shonnon 
PRospecl-S-863S 
MORRIS  COUHTY 
Jomoi  A.  Allon 
Morristovrn  H.  S.— JE  B-3S00 
NEWARK 

Gorlond  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Place 
Irvington  II— ES  2-3627 
NORTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  M.  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Porth  Amboy— 4-3360 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomes  D.  Galloghor 
Room  301,  64  Homilton  St. 
Poterson— SH  2-465S 
SALEM  COUNTY 
Frank  X.  Donohuo 
Woodstovrn  High  School 
Woodstown 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ton  Eyck 
24  Spring  St.,  Somorvillo 
RAndolph  S-61S3 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Harold  W.  Sirouit 
BIS  Kensington  Avo. 
Ploinfield— 4-S49S 

TEANECK 

Chorles  E.  Hizotte 
High  School 
Tooneck-7-24B2 
TRENTON 
John  Rosenthal 
424  Greenwoy  Ave. 
Trenton-EX  3-9431 

UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gudmunson 
16  Lincoln  Ave.  East 
Roselle  Pork-CW  S-0175 

WARREN  COUNTY 
Thelmo  Burton 
R.F.O.  Hackettstown 

WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powell 
1S7  Sluyvesont  Avo. 
Arlington— KE  3-24S0 

WEST  ORANGE 
Dorothy  Robertson 
West  Oronge  High  School 
West  Orange — OR  4-2454 


(continued  from  previous  page) 

Arnold  Gundersen,  former  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  NJEA. 

Ocean 

Malcolm  MacEwan  is  now  elementary 
supervisor  in  Brick  Twp.  He  was  an 
elementary  principal  there.  The  new 
principal  of  the  district’s  junior-senior 
high  school  is  Joseph  Nixon,  former 
vice-principal  in  Metuchen.  Edward  Bon¬ 
ham,  a  teacher  from  Lakewood,  has  be- 
become  an  elementary  principal  in  Brick 
Twp. 

Arthur  Brunham  is  now  a  principal  in 
Plumstead  Twp.  He  was  a  science  teachei 
at  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach. 

In  Pt.  Pleasant,  a  former  teacher, 
James  Williams,  has  become  elementary 
supervisor. 

Peter  Sandilos,  former  supervising 
principal  in  North  Wales,  Pa.,  is  now 
principal  in  Tuckerton. 

Two  assistant  superintendents  for  the 
new  Southern  Regional  H.S.  are  Jeffer¬ 
son  H.  Haney,  former  assistant  professor 
of  education  at  Rutgers  University,  and 
Henry  C.  Jensen,  former  principal  of 
Bound  Brook  H.S. 

Passaic 

Dr.  Michael  Gioia  was  named  last 
January  to  be  superintendent  in  Paterson. 
He  was  principal  of  School  No.  13  in 
that  city. 

The  new  Lakeland  Regional  H.S., 
comprising  the  districts  of  Wanaque  and 
Ringwood,  has  as  its  superintendent  Wil¬ 
bur  C.  Parliman,  former  junior  high 
school  principal  at  Wayne  Twp. 

Salem 

William  Roper,  a  teacher  from  Ridge¬ 
wood,  has  become  an  elementary  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Woodstown.  Francis  Ponti,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Estelle  Manor  School,  has  be¬ 
come  principal  of  the  Daretown  School 
in  Upper  Pittsgrove  Twp.  George  Pierce, 
a  teacher  in  the  Belcoville  School,  has 
become  principal  of  the  Monroeville 
School  in  Upper  Pittsgrove  Twp. 

Mrs.  Mae  Walsh,  a  teacher  at  West 
Harmony  School  in  Penns  Grove,  has 
become  principal  of  that  school.  A 
teacher  in  the  Alloway  School,  Alloway 
Twp.,  Mrs.  Martha  Beal,  has  become 
principal  there. 

Sussex 

Andrew  E.  Gray  is  the  new  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Hamburg. 

Warren 

Mrs.  Evangeline  Nolder,  former  elemen¬ 
tary  supervisor  in  East  Brunswick  Twp., 
is  the  new  county  helping  teacher. 

Eldon  Vosseller  has  become  principal 
of  schools  in  White  Twp.  He  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Lebanon  Twp.  Schools.  Ralph 
K.  Turp  has  become  principal  of  Pohat- 
cong  schools.  He  was  teaching-principal 
in  Lacey  Twp. 

(continued  next  month) 
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Science  Teachers  Focus 
On  Elementary  Schools 

Young  scholars  will  soon  be  get¬ 
ting  a  bigger  and  better  helping  of 
science  as  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  steps  up  its 
services  to  elementary  school  teach¬ 
ers. 

NSTA,  a  department  of  the  NEA, 
will  aid  teachers  in  three  ways.  Its 
publication.  The  Elementary  School 
Science  Bulletin,  will  be  twice  as 
large  and  be  issued  eight  times  a 
year.  A  part-time  specialist  in  ele¬ 
mentary  science  has  joined  the  staff 
as  a  consultant  and  editor.  NSTA’s 
three  conferences  for  the  coming 
year  will  emphasize  science  in  the 
grade  schools. 

Bulletin  Revised 

The  revised  NSTA  Elementary 
School  Science  Bulletin  came 
off  the  presses  in  October  as  a  two- 
color,  8-page  publication.  It  will 
appear  monthly  through  May,  with 
subscriptions  priced  at  $1  annually 
per  individual  and  each  for 

school  groups  of  five  or  more  per¬ 
sons. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Alfke  has  joined 
NSTA  headquarters  staff  on  a  part- 
time  basis  and  will  serve  as  co-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  new  Bulletin  with  Dr. 
Carleton  and  as  a  field  consultant. 
Miss  Alfke  is  a  professor  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  received  her 
doctorate  from  Cornell  University  in 
elementary  science  and  nature  edu¬ 
cation. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

Science  in  the  elementary  grades 
comes  in  for  major  discussion  at 
two  NSTA  regional  meetings,  sched¬ 
uled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  October 
18-19,  and  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  De¬ 
cember  27-30.  The  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  March  26- 
29,  will  be  preceded  by  a  one-day 
conference  for  elementary  supervis¬ 
ors. 

NSTA’s  push  in  the  elementary 
grades  comes  in  a  year  when,  for 
the  first  time,  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tor  is  the  organization’s  president. 
He  is  Glenn  O.  Blough,  associate 
professor  of  education  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Blough  has 
written  science  methods  books  and 
science  stories  for  children. 


from  north  to  south  .  .  . 
teachers  everywhere 
are  looking  at— and  liking 
this  wonderful  new  series 


ENGLISH  IS  OUR  LANGUAGE 

Sterling  •  Lindahl  •  Koch  •  Rice  •  Bishop  •  Weitendorf  •  Hoffman 

This  is  the  elementary  English  series  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
The  books  are  organized  for  effective  teaching  and  learning. 
Throughout  the  series  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  prac¬ 
tice,  and  strongly  motivated  units  for  ease  of  teaching.  Each  book 
promotes  talking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing.  The  complete 
program  includes  Texts,  Studybooks,  Guides,  and  Teachers’  Edi¬ 
tions  of  both  Texts  and  Studybooks.  Books  for  grades  2-6  ready 
now — with  texts  for  grades  7  and  8  coming  in  1958. 

•  see  this  series  and  other  fine  Heath  books  when  you  visit 
Booth  526-528  at  the  State  Convention 

Agents:  HAROLD  H.  ELTING,  100  Battin  Road,  Fair  Haven,  New  Jersey 
end  ROBERT  J.  ROSS,  82  Wade  Drive,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

475  South  Dean  Street,  Engleweed,  New  Jersey 


Do  your  students  understand 
the  vital  issues  involved  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  against  communism} 


Here  for  the  first  time  is 
a  text  written  especially 
for  high  school  students — 


Democracy 


versus 


Communism 

by  KENNETH  COLEGROVE 


1/^  . 


This  new  text  strives  to  present  a 
clear,  balanced  picture  of  democratic 

and  totalitarian  forms  of  government  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  human 
experience.  It  vividly  portrays  how  democracy  and  communism  differ  in 
their  attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  individual  citizens,  enabling  each 
student  to  reach  meaningful  understandings  of  the  differences  between 
these  systems  of  government. 

For  examination  copies,  write  to  the  School  Department, 

D,  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc, 

120  Alexander  Street  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


MORE  POWER 

TO  YOU 

A  Teen  Guide 
for  Self- 
Understanding 
by  John  and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written  just 
tor  teen-afters, 
in  their 
language, 

Mf)RH  Pow'iR  To  Yoit  is  packed 
full  of  ideas  on  how  to  gain  clearer 
self-understanding,  self-acceptance 
and  self-control.  The  lively  style  of 
the  book  is  made  even  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  youthful  readers  by  the  use 
of  diagrams,  tables,  illustrations 
and  sell -quizzes. 

Real-life  situations  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  present  "what-would- 
you-do"  problems  for  discussion 
with  each  other  or  with  parents. 

$2. 50  at  all  bookstores. 

MUHLENBERG  PRESS 

Philadelphia 


- CHRISTMAS - 

CRAFT  PROJECTS 

You’ll  find  them  in  our  new  1958 
Catalog  of  Handicraft  Ideas,  Many 
exciting  and  interesting  classroom 
items  are  available  for  your  selection. 

Write  For  FREE  CRAFTS  Catalog 

CLEVELAND  CRAFTS  CO. 

4  East  I6th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  STUDY  in 

EUROPE 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Earn  professional  advancement  with  one  of 
our  summer  travel  projects  in  the  fields  of 
Education,  History,  Art,  Music.  Sociolosy, 
Lanpuapes,  Journalism,  etc. 

Offered  by  colleges  and  universities,  most 
of  these  travel  courses  are  planned  to  satisfy 
"in-service"  credit  requirements.  Total  cost, 
$49$  up.  New  York  back  to  New  York. 

§TUt)y  ACpCAV 

\  250  WEST  57th  ST,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 


-  TRAVEL  RIGHT - 

Europe  —  Request  reservations  NOW  (N) 
Check  choice  and  mail  today. 

1.  Cettem  iimmI*  covritr  ossisttd  »  Evra^  H 
1.  Ceetfvcttd  tour  foldors  —  Europe  Q  U.S.A.  H 
3.  Origins  of  Now  Englond  Tour  Juno  23<July  4  Q 
*'A  Course  on  Whools*'  K.E.  Origins  History 
A  Litoraturo  from  1630.  3  Hours  Univ.  Credit. 


For  W Ofld-Wide  Travel  Specify  Wishes  &  Write 


I — ARNOLD  TOURS 


79  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  Mast. 


for  the  Asking 


Advertising  is  news — up-to-the-minute  news — about  new  products  and  new  services. 
Some  of  our  November  advertisers  are  new  friends;  many  arc  old  friends.  All  have 
news  especially  written  for  school  people.  The  column  below  lists  materials  some  of 
our  advertisers  make  available  to  you.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry  for  any  item,  we  suggest 
you  write  directly  to  the  advertiser  involved.  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below  for 
ordering  several  items. 


62.  Train  Display  Streamer.  A  display  item, 
160  Inches  long,  accordion  folded,  showing 
freight  and  passenger  trains  in  color.  One 
copy  only  per  teacher.  (Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads) 

63.  Full-color  brochure  showing  new  Class¬ 
mate  line  of  modern  classroom  furniture,  in 
diploma  blue  and  classday  coral.  (American 
Seating  Company) 


other  subjects  of  special  Interest  to  Bible 
students.  (Muhlenberg  Press) 

46.  Handicraft  Materials  Catalog  listing  low 
priced  project  ideas  for  such  items  as  stained 
glass  windows,  ceramic  or  plastic  mosaic 
tiles,  wooden  boxes  to  be  decorated,  even 
ideas  for  using  Ice  cream  sticks.  (Cleveland 
Crafts  Company) 


3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  (Benson  Barrett) 

10.  Brochure  on  Summer  Study  in  Europe  in 
the  fields  of  education,  history,  art,  music, 
sociology,  languages,  journalism.  Planned  to 
satisfy  "In-service"  credit  requirements.  Cost 
$495  and  up.  (Study  Abroad,  Inc.) 

12.  Alston  Aids.  A  four-page  brochure  full 
of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  utilizing  portraits 
In  any  number  of  school  activities.  A  direct 
color  aerial  photograph  of  the  Mayflower  will 
also  be  Included.  (Alston  Studios) 

13.  Help!  Help!  Help!  An  Illustrated  booklet 
for  persons  who  have  written  manuscripts  and 
are  interested  In  book  publication.  (Greenwich 
Book  Publishers) 

14.  Sample  of  VIntex  dish  cloth  with  details 
of  money-making  plan  for  school  clubs. 
(Vine  Associates) 

26.  Five  Point  Protection  for  Athletes  in 
Action.  Illustrates  the  Important  safety  fea¬ 
tures  built  into  athletic  glasses.  Shows  why 
these  glasses  which  are  specially  designed 
for  rough  treatment  protect  athletes  all  over 
America.  Available  in  quantities.  (Benson 
Opticians) 

43.  Catalog  of  books  on  counseling,  guid¬ 
ance  Bible  study  music  and  plays  plus 


47.  Origins  of  New  England  Folder  on  tour, 
summer  1958.  A  study  course  on  wheels 
covering  American  History  1620  1820.  Uni- 
versity  credit.  Also  a  folder  on  European 
Tours  1958.  Indicate  which  folder  Is  desired 
(Arnold  Tours) 

20.  Correlation  Guide  and  Catalog.  A  list¬ 
ing  of  titles  broken  down  by  unit  study 
groupings  and  by  grade  reading  levels.  A 
quick  reference — to  help  teachers  enrich  unit 
study,  spark  remedial  reading  and  broaden 
subject  areas.  (Childrens  Press) 

65.  Fold  ers  on  Summer  Sessions  at  Guadala- 
ja'a  Mexico  ar'd  Valencia  Spain,  and  itin¬ 
eraries  of  tours  of  Europe  for  1958,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San  Francisco  Extension.  (Dr.  Carlos 
G.  Sanchez) 

66.  Brochure  gives  the  itineraries  of  four 
I  I -country  tours  to  Europe  for  the  summer  ol 
1958.  It  has  20  pages  and  Is  well  illustrated 
(Caravan  Tours) 

67.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tou' 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  twenty 
countries  in  seventy  days,  summer  1958. 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

62. 

63 

Dept.  C,  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

available  only  in  1957-58 

3. 

10 

Send  me  the  Items  covered  by  the 

numbers  circled.  1  indicate 

12. 

13. 

quantity  desired  where  more  than  one 
Is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

copy  is  available.  3g  postage 

14. 

26. 

43. 

46. 

subject 

grade  . 

47. 

20. 

65. 

66 

67. 

city 

zone  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys 

.  .  girls  . 

P  a  a  e  ISO 
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Economic  Status  i 

(continued  from  page  133)  I 

instead  of  the  actual  6gure  of  $4,740. 

Teachers  will  keep  working  for  the 
major  increases  needed  to  raise  salary 
standards  to  professional  levels.  In 
New  Jersey  the  profession  still  has  an  j 
appreciable  distance  to  go  to  regain 
the  relative  economic  position  held 
20  years  ago. 

For  complete  economic  status  infor-  i  | 
mation  see  NJEA  Research  Bulletin.  | 
No.  57-8.  "Salary  and  Economic ! 
Status  of  the  New  Jersey  Teacher —  j 
1957-58”,  October.  1957.  1 

For  a  Scientific  Future 

(continued  from  page  I34t  j 

off.  “Reactors  are  being  built  all  j 
around  us,”  he  said.  “Peacetime  i 
atomic  energy  is  already  a  going  I 
business.” 

Members  of  the  Committee  plan¬ 
ning  the  conference  were  Dr.  Elea¬ 
nor  Delaney,  chairman,  Rutgers 
University;  Dr.  Victor  L.  Crowell, 
Trenton  STC;  Harry  Ciareglio,  Pat¬ 
erson;  Alda  Haines,  Plainfield;  Jack 
Maxwell,  Capte  May;  Helen  R. 
Rouse,  Atlantic  City;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Soistman,  Wotxistown;  Howard  B. 
Trombley,  president  of  the  N.  J. 
Science  Teachers  Association,  Cald¬ 
well;  Anne  Hoppock,  consultant. 
State  Department  of  Education;  and 
Lewis  R.  Applegate,  NJEA  staff  co¬ 
ot  dinator. 

Changes  in  Certification 

(continued  from  page  136) 


by  Julia  P.  Blair 

Below  is 
digest  made  by 
Principal,  Kaley  School, 
Orlando,  Florida  — 
published  in 
the  Journal  of 
The  Florida 
Education  Association. 


HORIZo^ 

a  suggestion 
hope  proves  helpful 


for  the  Atomic  Age 


^  Florida’s  Orange  County  Science  Fair  demonstrated  to  the  public 
the  progress  being  made  by  the  elementary  schools  in  their  effort  to  keep 
up  with  pace  of  modern  scientific  development. 


Her*  may  be  an  idea  adaptable 
to  your  schtM)ls.  In  Orange  Co., 
Fla.,  a  committee  was  set  up  to 
work  out  plans  for  a  Science  Fair 
and  to  handle  the  Fair. 

Nine  Helds  were  named:— Earth; 
Light  andSound;LivingThings; 
Health  and  Nutrition;  Magnets 
and  Electricity;  Machines; 
Weather  and  Climate;  Chem¬ 
istry  and  the  Universe. 

Any  article,  poster,  project  by 
an  individual  or  class  fitting  one 
of  these  categ«)ries  could  be  en¬ 
tered.  Sch<K)l  could  only  enter 
one  of  a  kind.  Children’s,  not 


teachers’  work.  No  awards.  All 
entries  were  typed  on  3x5  cards 
— with  child’s  name,  school, 
classification,  name  of  object. 

■lectricai  gadgets  corner  had 
doorbells,  phones,  etc. 

wild  Flowers.  Exhibit  showed 
75  varieties.  A  student  was  on 
hand  to  explain. 

other  sights  were  a  display  of 
cut-away,  painted,  cardboard 
boxes  with  models  of  industries; 
a  volcano  with  instructions  how 
to  make  it  erupt;  illustrations 
of  contour  planting;  etc.,  etc. 


trutor.  It  was  felt  also  that  such  lati¬ 
tude  would  permit  more  concentra¬ 
tion  in  courses  designed  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  level  at  which  a  provisionally 
certificated  teacher  was  working.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  and 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  are 
both  agreed  that  this  change  can 
be  of  assistance  to  teachers,  particu¬ 
larly  to  those  who  are  only  partially 
prepared,  if  the  teacher  preparatory 
institutions,  and  the  principals  and 
administators  in  local  districts  will 
all  seek  to  counsel  wisely  those  who 
are  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
teaching  careers. 

It  may  be  stated  also  that  this 
change  has  been  made  almost  uni¬ 
versally  throughout  the  states  and 
that  there  were  only  two  in  which 
separate  certification  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  fields  and  general 
elementary  fields  still  exist. 


Did  you  know  that  school  pictures 
have  these  uses? 

Health  Classes 
School  Decoration 

m  help  put  yout  uhool  piclurti  to  work. 
Write;  Educational  Service  Bureau 

ALSTON  STUDIOS.  INC. 

East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  ct^ftrotivo  ^blithor  wli«  ivtliMr  tcriy 

^Mblicsti^ii,  bifMr  rtyMlfy,  MfUnal 

bMwtifvlly  b^hs.  All  si»bi«<tt  wtl* 

ttmd.  Writt,  Mr  maA  y«wr  MS  Airtctly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS.  INC. 
Atttn.  MR.  JENKINS  419  FIFTH  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


(to  he  continued  next  month) 
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EaR0K<798 

to  $87* 

11  COUNTRIES 

Round  Trip  on  EMPRESS  of  ENGLAND 
and  EMPRESS  of  BRITAIN 

SAILING  *11  MAY  2etA.  JUNE  IMA.  JULY  III  !■« 
AUGUST  SIA.  Europein  Grand  Tour  visitini  England, 
Holland.  Belgium,  Luiembourg,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein,  Austria.  Italy,  French  Riviera,  Monte 
Carlo.  France  ALL  EXPENSE-PERSONALLY  ES¬ 
CORTED  .  Includes  round  trip  tourist  steamship  on 
EMPRESS  ol  ENGLAND  and  EMPRESS  ol  BRITAIN, 
all  hotels,  most  meals,  all  sightseeing,  transportation, 
Iranslers  and  even  tips.  Later  return  it  desired.  Tours 
limited  to  42  members.  See  your  Travel  Aeent  or 
write  lor  Free  Booklet  No  2S-E 

maCARAVAN'TOilRS 

220  S.  STATE  ST.  •  CHICAGO  4.  ILL. 
Please  send  Free  Booklet  No  2S-E 


PTA’S- SCHOOL  GROUPS 

FOR  ^ 

PROFITS 

I  sm  VINTiX  products' 

Schools  all  over  th«  country  aro  piling  up  BIG 
TREASURIES  by  soiling  tho  Vintox  top  quolity 
notionolly  known  housohold  cloths.  Choice  of  10 
items — money  back  guorontee.  Write  for  full 
details  and  sample  dish  cloth  tot 

VINE  ASSOCIATES.  BEVERLY  I.  N.J. 

Serving  notional  organigottom  for  over  30  yeori 


Are  you  9  s 

TW  beoklri  PIm  yowf  perlcti  tioa»vo«»  wiN  Iwlp  vow 
*b«rcv«r  rw  M*  fouiR  li  u  wai  witkoMi  oblafaiwa  to  vow  (rev 
Packed  wttk  bawta  «a4  iotU  abowt  •  awbictt  wrw  to  yow 

Wkco  rcqwrtird  mt  olw  trod  ila«  pKtwrv  Mocy  ol  cIm  Fora  oo 
(Ac  HaU  wMRwv  ood  on«iMd  ftoort  cAckaGivrlv  ior  Mwrly^rdt  to  WIp 
vow  Bod  dM  liootyooo  ol  yewf  drvoaa  ' 

or  kM  (owplet  lor  coapowy  aoMiv  colktao*  roteyiog  tlif  coapwt 
like  iflloraotaiy  (brcokfoM  wRiil  vkvrol  rnyovHif  olaoti  ooy  octiwiiy 
lo  mmtom  TeU  wo  yowt  Hear  toao  •*  aoy  W  obk  to  icU  vow  ooav 
<io«  yow  kwovr  wko  kao  boro  hare  Parhapa  colWga  oMiaa  havr  baan 


Tbr  Ferm  on  tlir  Hill 
Swiftwxlrr.  Route  1,  Pe. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 

.  .  short  fsaracfraphs ! 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  make  money  writing.  Hundreds 
now  making  money  every  day  on 
short  paragraphs.  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how-  to  sell;  and 
supply  big  lists  of  editors  who  buy 
from  beginners.  Lots  of  small  checks 
in  a  hurry  bring  cash  that  adds  up 
quickly.  Xo  tedious  study.  Write  to 
sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free  facts. 

BENSON  BARRETT 

7464  Clerk  St.,  Chicago  26,  III. 
Dept.  160-L 


Equipment 


Film  Repair  &  Splicinq  Block:  Florman  &  Babb. 
68  W.  45th  St.,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Badly  tom  and  gouged  35nim 
slidefilms  and  16mm  movie  films 
can  now  be  repaired  speedily  and 
permanently  with  the  F  &  B  Film 
Repair  and  Splicing  Block,  which 
utilizes  the  new  Magic  Mylar  trans¬ 
parent  splicing  tape.  Retailing  at 
$19.95,  the  device  is  precision 
machined  for  accurate  registration 
of  35mm  and  16mm  film  on  sprockets 
— as  well  as  for  splicing  14  "  magnetic 
recording  tape.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Films 

Stars  &  Stripes  on  Display:  Indiana  University 
Audio-Visual  Center,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  new  color  film  on  the  correct 
usage  and  respect  to  be  accorded  the 
Flag  of  the  United  States  is  now 
available.  This  film  should  find 
ready  use  in  every  school  as  well  as 
for  adult  audiences.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  film  might  be  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  schools  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Legion  Posts  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  subject.  Write  for 
full  information. 

Filmstrips 

Fire:  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
IS,  Conn. 

Two  fine  filmstrips  in  full  color 
dealing  with  “The  Story  of  Fire  Fight¬ 
ing  in  America”  and  “Fire-Friend  or 
Foe"  are  available  at  a  nominal  cost 
of  $1.00  per  filmstrip  to  cover  the 
cost  of  shipping  and  handling.  Write 
for  information  or  order  the  film¬ 
strips  directly. 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze 

principal.  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 

Primary  Grades  &  Social  Studies:  Film  Strip 
of  the  Month  Clubs  Inc.,  353  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  full  information  concern¬ 
ing  a  plan  to  send  either  a  filmstrip 
of  the  social  studies  or  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  or  both  each  month  at  a 
substantial  saving.  Under  this  plan 
a  school  can  accumulate  a  collection 
of  filmstrips  at  a  nominal  cost.  Free 
filmstrips  are  offered  to  introduce 
the  plan. 

Publications 

Film  Catalog:  Association  Films.  Inc.,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  the  1957-1958  catalog 
of  excellent  free  and  rental  films  for 
school  use. 

Film  Catalog:  Swift  &  Co.,  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  Chicago  9,  III. 

Write  for  latest  list  of  films  avail¬ 
able  on  free  loan  to  the  schools. 

Social  Studies  Teaching  Aids:  National  Avia¬ 
tion  Education  Council,  1025  Connecticut 
Ave.,  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A  most  comprehensive  guide  to 
material  on  air  transportation  for  use 
of  social  study  classes.  Contains  an 
introduction  on  the  important  part 
played  by  aviation  in  these  times  with 
valuable  suggestions  for  imparting 
such  knowledge  to  the  students.  Every 
phase  is  covered  and  all  kinds  of 
reference  materials  are  given  in  detail 
including  books,  magazine  articles, 
charts,  maps,  films,  filmstrips  and 
other  similar  aids.  The  low  price  of 
$1.00  is  part  of  the  service  of  the 
National  Aviation  Education  Council 
who  also  supply  other  materials. 
Write  for  full  information. 

Television  for  Children:  Foundation  for  Char¬ 
acter  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  interesting  booklet  dealing  with 
many  phases  of  television  as  related 
to  children.  The  types  and  character¬ 
istics  of  children’s  programs,  the 
concern  of  parents,  the  problems  of 
the  broadcaster  and  its  effect  on  the 
child  are  discussed  in  detail.  The 
book  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
educators  as  well  as  parents.  Write 
for  information. 
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When  teachers  tcanl  better  positions 
When  schools  tcant  better  teachers 


Records 

Ltnguaga:  Ottenheimer  Publishers,  4805  Nel¬ 
son  Ave.,  Baltimore  15,  Md. 

A  new  series  of  hi-fi  language 
records  particularly  adapted  to  chil¬ 
dren  from  7  to  14  years  of  age.  Each 
course  is  divided  into  12  situations 
common  to  a  child’s  everyday  ex¬ 
perience.  Each  sentence  is  spoken 
several  times  with  a  silent  interval 
so  that  the  child  may  repeat  what  he 
has  heard.  A  set  consists  of  two  (2) 
ten  inch  L.  P.  hi-fi  Records  and  an 
illustrated  manual  packed  in  a  color¬ 
ful  box.  The  cost  $4.95.  Available 
in  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian. 

Tape  Recordings 

All  About  Tap*  on  Tape:  Tape  Recorder 

Magazine,  Severna  Park,  Md. 

By  means  of  a  tape  the  full  story  of 
tapes  and  tape  recording  is  told  in  an 
interesting  and  practical  way.  As  a 
result  of  listening  to  this  ta|)e  many 
ideas  can  be  obtained  for  the  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  a  tape 
recorder.  It  should  prove  very  help¬ 
ful  and  valuable  to  all  users  of  tape 
and  tape  recorders.  It  is  available  in 
two  speeds  of  7J/2  IPS  at  $6.95  and  3^ 
IPS  at  $3.95  including  an  illustrated 
booklet.  The  playing  time  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hour. 


Charle*  J,  Strahan,  Pre«. 


G,  Edtcard  MeCorntry,  Mgr, 


Mtmttt  Sttioiul  Associslioit  of  Ttachtti' 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


517-18  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  |uniper  Sts, 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion 

E.  F.  Maloney  I 
E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  i 


Kingsley 


Ptfsonol  Diicriminating  StTtko 


TEACHERS — We  have  oOeially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  positiona — Elementary — Secondary 
— Collese.  Why  not  investiitate  these  throush  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placinn 
teachers  over  thirty  yearr  under  the  same  manaKement— irtve  you  exiwrt  nuidance-  so  im¬ 
portant  in  seekinn  a  |>osition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  im|>ortant  to  you 
— in  inex|>erienced  hands  T” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Succtiior  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  77ih  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Mtmbtr  National  Association  of  Taaebats’  Agtncitt 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Mambtr  National  Association  of  Toaebart’  Aganciat 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  >EW  YORK  36 

Established  1898 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  positions  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 
lBGtNAl.0  L.  PBRNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-3128 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phonn:  Wlacoiiain  7-9066 

Philip  C.  G^thner,  Prop. 

Mmbof  National  Association  of  Toaebtrs’  Aganitas  A  Snparior  Agamty  for  Sttfiorior  Paopla 

Establithed  1833 


Liberal  College  Growth 

(continued  from  page  141) 

accounts  of  the  gradual  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  higher  education,  of  the  role 
of  fraternities  and  athletes,  of  the 
task  of  the  college  and  university 
president,  of  the  progressive  edu¬ 
cation  vs.  great  books  approach,  of 
tests  and  measurements  (“always 
at  the  end  the  student  marks  a 
box.  .  .  .  Life  will  not  give  any  of 
these  men  a  passing  grade  for  check¬ 
ing  little  squares.”)  and  academic 
freedom  (“One  or  two  suspected 
Communists  in  a  faculty  of  four  or 
five  hundred  apparently  make  a 
hot-bed.”). 

Wc  repeat  that  this  book  is  re¬ 
quired  reading.  It  is  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  Rutgers  Press  did 
not  honor  it  with  a  better  and  more 
legible  format.  LBJ 


IDVAKIT  Teachers  Bureau  b.  r.  bry 

I  I  1025  With*ripoofl  Bldq.  GREUUt 

PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypackar  3-12 

Member — S.A.T.A.  WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York — 39th  Year 


BENSON’S 


ATHLETIC  GLASSES 


•  found  wherever  athletes  compete  throughout  America 
•  a  wise  investment  in  eye  safety 

Extra  sturdy  ail  "**'*'  "^'***''**"  absorbent  po^  ygyr  protCClion,  look  for  the 

—  I  '  ^  fibber  nos*  piece  trademark  on  the  lenses  of 

every  pair  of  genuine 
AdtCR/CM  'Athletic  Glasses 

See  your  eye  doctor 


Orop  ball  tested  safety 
precision  lenses 


cr,:r;rt' 

other  players 

•Copyright  Medical  Arts  Building  •  Minneapolis 

COMPLETE  LABORATORIES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  IN  UPPER  MIDWEST  CITIES 


Eipans.Oie.  adjustable 
'Class-Card'"  headband 
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Ediforlal  Committee 

Dk.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Cur.  Glasshoro  STC 

Mrs.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Kmtsevelt  Jr.,  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools.  Vineland 

Dr.  Wm.  P.  Patteirson  Prin..  Stale  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 

William  F’azicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  St.  Sch.,  Red  Hank 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
.Marvin  R.  Ree;d,  Asst.  Editor 

Better  Career^’ 

Again  this  year,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New 
Jersey  Outdoor  Advertising  Association,  billboards  will 
blossom  along  New  Jersey  highways  as  part  of  the 
NJEA  teacher  recruitment  campaign.  The  billboard 
message  this  year  will  be  “Teaching;  a  Better  Career 
Every  Year.” 

On  the  basis  of  recent  achievements  in  New  Jersey 
(viz.,  the  new  A-9  law,  the  results  of  our  annual  salary 
survey,  etc.),  we  can  say  that  honestly.  At  the  same 
time,  saying  it  helps  make  it  come  true. 

NJEA  has  not  been  backward  about  reminding  the 
public  of  education’s  troubles  and  education’s  needs. 
We  try  not  to  be  over-modest  in  asking  for  the  kind 
of  school  support,  salary  programs,  and  other  legis¬ 
lation  we  think  justified  and  desirable. 

But  the  public  can  get  very  tired  and  resentful  if  we 
do  not  also  recognize  the  real  advances  which  have  been 
and  are  being  made — often  at  the  cost  of  genuine  sacri¬ 
fices  on  the  part  of  local  taxpayers  and  of  courageous 
leadership  by  many  board  members  and  legislators.  One 
impiortant  reason  for  thr  success  of  our  campaign  for 
the  new  A-9  law  was  NJEA’s  recruitment  campaign 
launched  immediately  after  the  first  minimum  salary 
schedule  was  enacted.  At  the  same  time  the  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  teachers  keeps  the  public  aware  of  that 
need,  and,  we  trust,  most  appreciative  of  the  teachers 
they  have. 

When  NJEA  “advertises”  for  teachers,  it  does  so 
hoping  to  find  “quality”  teachers  who  will  join  the 
ranks  of  a  dedicated  profession.  We  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  the  best  of  students  to  enter  our  colleges  to 
become  fully  educated  and  qualified  for  teaching.  We 
want  the  best  of  ex-teachers  to  come  back  from  their 
housework  or  other  occupations. 

These  efforts  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
Applications  at  our  teacher  colleges  have  noticeably 
increased.  This  meant  that  cut-off  scores  on  entrance 
exams  could  also  jump  higher,  guaranteeing  a  more 
promising  crop  of  future  teachers. 

In  asking  for  free  use  of  the  billboard  space,  free 
radio  and  television  time,  and  distribution  of  the  fliers 
and  posters  by  other  organizations.  NJEA  found 
hundreds  of  individuals  and  businesses  that  were  eager 
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to  help.  They  have  wanted  to  do  something  to  improve  ' 
their  schools  and  have  welcomed  NJEA  leadership  in 
this  effort.  The  reports  back  from  people  who  have  seen, 
heard,  and  read  these  materials  all  indicate  a  broader 
awareness  of  the  teaching  problem  even  when  they 
don’t  produce  a  likely  teacher  candidate.  f 

You,  Too,  Got  the  Flu 

The  first  round  in  the  battle  with  the  “flu”  is  over. 
True  to  the  warning  of  our  health  prognosticators,  we 
have  seen  the  virus  spread  through  many  school  sys¬ 
tems — closing  some,  completely  disabling  many  more. 

Fortunately,  this  “Asian  virus”,  or  whatever  it  was 
that  everyone  was  catching,  proved  less  harmful  than 
expected. 

With  the  winter  months  still  ahead,  it  would  be 
wise  for  teachers  to  be  forewarned  by  our  recent  “epi-  | 
demies”.  Special  precautions  ought  to  be  in  order  this 
year.  , 

See  your  doctor  about  the  new  “flu”  vaccine.  It  is  i 
supposedly  easy  to  receive  and  you  will  definitely  be 
safer  having  once  been  vaccinated. 

If  you  do  find  yourself  with  a  cold,  cough,  sore 
throat,  or  other  associated  ailment,  use  up  a  few  days  ) 
sick  leave  to  recover.  More  important  than  how  you’ll 
make  it  through  the  day  in  the  classroom  is  how  many  | 
others  might  not  make  it  after  catching  whatever  you’re  j 
carrying.  A  trip  to  the  school  nurse  at  the  earliest 
sign  is  as  much  in  order  for  teachers  as  any  of  the  ' 
younger  sufferers.  If  she  advises  a  day  or  two  in  bed. 
follow  her  suggestion. 

While  you’re  preparing  for  any  possible  sniffles  and  . 
sneezes,  resolve  to  keep  up  that  lesson  plan  book  just  I 
in  case  a  substitute  needs  calling.  A  special  emergency  ' 
plan  covering  several  days  review  or  supplementary 
material  might  be  tucked  away.  Don’t  let  lack  of  ad¬ 
vance  planning  catch  you  rising  from  a  bed  you  ought 
to  stay  in. 

Take  every  precaution;  but  if  you’re  caught,  do  get 
well  soon. 

Casting  Call 

NJEA's  award-winning  TV  show  “Progress”  is  once 
again  beaming  its  weekly  school  reports  to  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  programs  in  the  Nation  that  does  some¬ 
thing  more  than  talk  about  schools — it  shows  all  kinds 
of  educational  techniques,  practices,  and  principles  in 
action. 

Perhaps  you  know  a  teacher  in  your  system  who’s 
just  a  “natural”  when  it  comes  to  demonstrating  some¬ 
thing  with  a  class.  If  you  do.  a  tip  to  “Progress”  pro¬ 
ducer  Bill  Hayward  might  find  your  school  represented 
on  some  future  Saturday  show.  Perhaps  the  teacher  you 
know  does  some  one  thing  especially  well  or  perhaps 
does  a  good  job  in  general.  “Progress”  doesn't  use 
actors  —  it  wants  only  good  teachers  who  can  be 
themselves. 

If  you  know  of  a  teacher  or  a  teaching  situation  that 
might  make  good  on  TV,  drop  a  note  to  Bill  at  NJEA 
headquarters,  180  W,  State  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  He'll 
try  to  arrange  a  test  and  be  especially  grateful  to  ycu 
for  helping  as  a  talent  scout. 
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No.  140  CLASSMATE  TABLE 


Table  is  placc<l  on  uneven  iUxir. 


Glide  automatically  lowers  to  adjust  to  flcKir 


Table  surface  is  level  in  seconds. 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  SEATING  FAMILY 


OF  FINE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


There  is  nothing  more  exasperating  than  a  wobbly 
table! 


Here  is  a  self-leveling,  “silicone-floating”  glide  that 
ends  table  wobbling.  In  school  furniture  it  is  available 
only  on  American  Seating  Classmate®  Tables.  These 
glides  quickly  cushion  and  uniquely,  automatically 
adjust  to  the  slightest  unevenness  in  floors. 

No  wonder  many  teachers  say  this  is  the  biggest 
advance  in  school  tables  in  25  years!  These  new, 
exclusive  glides  are  just  one  of  many  reasons  why  it 
pays  to  buy  American  Seating  school  furniture.  Note, 
also,  the  aluminum  scuff  strips  on  feet,  to  prevent 
wear  on  enamel  finish. 


AMERICAN 


SE  AXING 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa 
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SEND  FOR  OUR 
COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Put  our  experience  to  work  for  you.  We  offer  a 
complete  line  of  school  supplies.  Prompt 
delivery  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 


School  Desks  and  Chairs 
School  Tables 
Stadium  Chairs 
Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chairs 
Teachers’  Desks  and  Chairs 
Church  Furniture 
Bleachers 


Office,  Library  and  Home 
Economics  Equipment 
Filing  and  Storage  Cabinets 
Window  Shades 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Chalkboards  and  Supplies 
Duplicating  Equipment 
Bulletin  Brards 


Flags 

Athletic  Goods 

Maps  and  Globes 

Pastes  and  Inks 

Office  and  Library  Supplies 

.School  Papers 

Art  Materials 

Primary  Materials 
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We  are  pleased 
to  serve  the  people 
of  New  Jersey 


by  bringing  the  protection 
of  a  plan  of 

GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 

to  the  50,000  members  of  the 

TEACHERS  PENSION 
AND  ANNUITY  FUND 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 


a  mutual  life  insurance  company 
Horae  Office:  Newark,  New  Jersey 


